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SADDLE HORSE BREEDERS’ ELEC- 
TION--OPENING OF THE"“BOOKS 





Exciting Scenes and a Hot Fight 


Over the Election of Officers at 


the Annual Meeting in Louisville, Ky. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I attended 
the American Saddle Horse Breeders’ 
Association annual meeting last week, 
and after quite a stormy meeting, and 
quite a lot of discussion pro and con, 
the results were as follows: 

At the outset the meeting resolved 
itself into a fight between opposing 


factions of the organization, one head- | 


ed by Judge I. H. Thurman of Spring- 
field supporting Gen. John B. Castle- 
man, president, and the Castleman ad- 
ministration, and the other by Judge E. 
Cc. O’Rear supporting Matt S. Cohen 
and others said to be seeking to obtain 





control of the association. The Castle- 
man ticket was elected without oppo- 
siton after a preliminary battle. 

The most sweeping change in the 
history of the association was the 
opening of the registration books—that 
is, allowing foals of non-registered 
mares bred to registered stallions to 
be registered. This set a new prece- 
dent. Since the inception of the asso- 
ciation one of the first rules was that 
mares and stallions alike must be reg- 
istered in order to secure registration 
for foals. Now, if either mare or stal- 
lion are not registered, but can trace 
back to a registered forbear, it is pos- 
sible to register a foal. 

The ticket finally elected, which em- 
braces all of the old officers, is as fol- 
lows: John B. Castleman, president; 
C. M. Thomas, first vice president; | 
Judge I. H. Thurman, second vice pres- 
ident; Harry Weissinger, treasurer; B | 
H. Lillard, secretary. 

Directors—John T. Woodford, Mount 
Sterling; John T. Collins, North Mid- 
dletown; E. W. McCormick, Waddy; 
Paul Brown, St. Louis; H. A. Green- 
well, Lakenan, Mo.; Scott Isbell, Bowl- 
ing Green: L. i. Wells, Cave City; R. 
B. Young, Mount. Sterling; Powhatan 
Wooldridge, Louisville; Gus Ball, Ver- 
sailles. 

State vice presidents—J. W. Garritt, 
Kentucky; Wallace Estill, Missouri; J. 
A. Otts, Texas; Roswell Eldridge, New 
York; Samuel Russell, Connecticut; C. 
H. Ragsdale, Colorado; Milo R. Clana- 
han, Illinois; O. H. Hoffman, West Vir- 
ginia; C. J. Buchanan, Indiana; W. T. 
Miller, Oklahoma; C. M. Eaton, Cali- 
fornia; E. W. McCormack, Arkansas. 

I want to congratulate the owners 
of saddle horses on the outside upon 
the opening of the books This makes 
it possible for every breeder to regis- 
ter a mare or gelding that is of the 
Proper saddle strains. No one can com- 
Plain as to the liberality of this move. 
This move was contes ed very bitterly 
and carried by only four votes. There 
Were a good many owners of regis- 
tered stock who felt they were safe 
within the fold who did not have lib- 
frality enough to reach their hands 
down to the fellow on the outside who 
a few good mares that were en- 








titled to be registered, but were satis- 
fied to keep the books closed, arguing 
“Let us put the prices as high as pos- 
sible and keep the other fellow out.” 
I did not agree with that view, al- 
though I felt like I was perhaps as in- 
dependent as any man on the floor, 
as I believe I have the best herd of 
registered mares and the best regis- 
tered stallion in the country. I did 
not believe in being selfish about it 
and was therefore willing to nelp the 
fellows on the outside, and did help 
them as best I could. 

I had some very satisfactory con- 
versations with men who bred their 
mares to My Major Dare 4424 last year. 
I saw some of his colts and was very 
much pleased with them. 

Mr. Hurley of Louisville, Ky., who 
owns Little Kate (Little Kate was 
bred to the Major last year), told me 
he had been offered $400 for the colt, 
dead or alive. The foal has not made 
its appearance yet. 

I went out to my Horeshoe Lake 
Farm yesterday afternoon and found 
two extremely nice filly foals, one from 
Show Me by Rex King and the other 
from Aurelia by Edwin Dare. These 
coits are both extra nice, and from 
their present appearance look like show 
prospects. 

On my return from Louisville I found 
on my desk a. very interesting letter 
from Mr. C. G. Bridgeford, of Kansas 
City, in which he says: 

“I was in Paris last Saturday and 
Sunday to see my father, who has been 
sick, and availed myself of the oppor- 
tunity to see your horse and I unhes- 
itatingly pronounce him the best saddle 
stallion I ever saw, and from what I 
saw of his movements he seems to be 
equally as good in his gaits. I do not 
know of any horse that is entitled to 
beat him, nor do I recall to mind one 
that I really think was ever entitled to 
beat him, although I may be a little en- 
thusiastic.” 

This seems to be the consensus of 
opinion of all the horsemen I talked 
with about My Major Dare. I did not 
hear a single man in Kentucky who 
knew anything about him but that ex- 
pressed himself enthusiastically about 
him. 

I heard several men speak of having 
received copies of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. They expressed themselves 
as wishing the RURAL WORLD would 
build itself up-rapidly among the horse- 
men. Several promised me they would 
give you a full write-up of the meeting 
in Louisville, especially Mr. P. W. Ray 
and Mr. Milo R. Clanahan, and as they 
are both much more capable of doing 
that than I am, I am leaving it to 
them. With best wishes, I am yours 
very truly, PAUL BROWN. 

St. Louis, April 14, 1913. 


Soil Survey of Franklin Co., Mo. 


The U. S. Department of Agricult- 
ure will issue a report in the near fu- 
ture on the Soil Survey recently made 
of Franklin County, Missouri, by the 
Bureau of Soils, in co-operation with 
the University of Missouri. 

The purpose of the soil survey is 
to establish the dentity, location and 
extent of the various types of soils 
in the county in order that the De- 
partment may make recommendations 
as to the best methods of soil man- 
agement and crop rotation to be prac- 
ticed on each different type of soil to 
secure the best returns, and to show 
what crops are best adapted to each 
soil type. The report will treat upon 
the soils of the county in general, the 
climate, rainfall, drainage and trans- 
portation facilities, and will also give 
a detailed description of each soil type 
separately. 

Accompanying the report will be a 
soil map which will indicate in colors 
the location and extent of each type 
of soil, and will also show the loca- 
tion of towns, churches, school 
houses, streams, public roads and rail- 
roads in the county. 

Franklin County, according to the re- 
port, has an area of 908 square miles, 
or 581,120 acres. It lies in the Ozark 
border region, having a topography va- 
rying from gently rolling to broken and 
ridgy, the greater part being strongly 
rolling, and a wide-reaching drainage. 

Railroad facilities over most of the 
county are excellent. The public 
roads, in general, are poor. 

Agriculture has always been the 
leading industry in Franklin County. 
General farming is the prevailing type 
and has been from the time of settle- 
ment. 

Wheat is the principal crop of the 
county, winter wheat being the only 
variety grown. Less than half of the 
wheat grown in the county is shipped 
out, the greater part being made into 
flour by the local mills. The more sys- 
tematic use of crop rotation would 
greatly increase the yield per acre. 
Like other portions of the State, 
Franklin County is troubled with the 
Hessian fly. 

Corn is the second crop of the county 
in point of acreage. Very little corn 
is shipped, the major portion being fed 
in the county. Little pure-bred seed 
corn is used as yet. Cob Pipe corn 
is grown in the bottoms. 

In the system of rotation, as follow- 
ed by the best farmers, corn follows 
clover, thus getting the first benefit 
from the organic matter and nitro- 
gen left in the soil by the legume 
crop. In the cultivation of the corn 
crop deep plowing is too often follow- 
ed. Frequent shallow cultivations con- 
tinued until late in the season have 
given excellent results. By following 
this method the roots of the corn are 
not cut off or disturbed as they are 
by deep cultivation, the weeds are 
killed and a loose surface mulch is 
maintained whch conserves the soil 
moisture. 





Red clover is successfully grown in 


all parts of the county and is an im- 
portant member of the crop rotation 
Clover is frequently sown in the wheat 
during early spring, attaining a good 
growth after the wheat has been har- 
vested. Alsike clover should prove a 
success on the poorly drained second- 
bottom areas, where the growth of red 
clover is uncertain, being better adapt- 
ed to wet lands. 


Wheat is the principal erop, yielding 
from 18 to 30 bushels per acre, with 
an average of 20 bushels. Corn yields 
from 40 to 75 bushels, with an average 
of 50 bushels per acre. Alfalfa gives 
excellent yields and is a profitable 
crop. Red clover and cowpeas are 
also profitably grown. Apples do well 
and the trees are longer lived than 
those found on the thinner soils. Veg- 
etables, while grown only for home 
use, give excellent yields. 

yeneral farm conditions and im- 
provements are of a superior class, 
showing more care in the’ upkeep of 
the farm building than on any of the 
other soils. 

Land values range from $65 to $125 
an acre, depending on location with 
reference to markets. 

A more systematic rotation of crops 
should be practiced over a large por- 
tion of the type. Too often a “strong” 
piece of land is sown to wheat year 
after year until a paying crop can not 
be produced from it. 

The population on this soil as on the 
Knox silt loam, is largely German. The 
improvements and outbuildings are 
good and well kept. Land values 
range from $40 to $75 an acre, depend- 
ing on location and improvements. 


The Union silt loam, gray phase, 
covering about 9,500 acres, is found 
most extensively in the northern part 
of the county, occurring as a strip bor- 
dering the Knox silt loam. It has a 
flat to undulating topography which 
makes drainage conditions rather poor. 
Tile drains and open ditches would ma- 
terially improve these conditons, The 
soil seems to be the same material as 
the typical soil, the grayish character 
having been brought about by inade- 
quate drainage. 

Wheat yields from 15 to 25 bushels, 
and corn averages about 40 bushels per 
acre. Red clover and cowpeas make a 
good growth, and the better drained 
areas and those having a friable sub- 
soil, especially where bordering the 
Knox silt loam, would undoubtedly 
prove well adapted to alfalfa. 

Larger and more numerous orchards 
are found on this soil than on any oth- 
er in the county, the one large nursery 
of the county being located upon it. 

Vegetables make a good growth, but 
this soil warms up too slowly in the 
spring to be well suited for commercial 
trucking. Land values on this __ soil 
range from $40 to $75 an acre, 

There were fifteen different types 
of soils found and mapped in the. coun- 
ty, each of which is descried in great- 
er detail in the report than it is possi- 
ble to do here, the above being merely 
extracts from the descriptions of those 





types named. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITES. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
g7ore on our own farm, from the very 

est seed. No one has better seed, and 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, gelect shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of me County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 

Cc. D. Lyon, R1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


SEED CORN 


THAT TESTS 96 TO 100%. 

Don’t plant seed corn of unknown quality. 
MY PURE-BRED SEED CORN ALWAYS 
PAYS BIG. The secret is in my methods of 
selection and handling. I will sell you pure- 
bred REID'S YELLOW DENT, grown in 
Central Illinois, in ear, at $2.00 per bushel, 
shipped in one-bushel crates. I SHIP EV- 
ERY BUSHEL ON 10 DAYS’ APPROVAL. 
TEST IT YOURSELF, and if it is not satis- 
factory, return the seed, and I will pay all 
freight and refund purchase money. 

I also have a special grade of Northern 
Illinois grown LEAMING, for fodder or 
ensilage, at $2.50 per bushel! tn ear. ALSO, 
SOY BEANS and COW PEAS, CHEAP. 


L. C. Brown, LaGrange, Cook County, Ills. 


BOONE CO. WHITE, JOHNSON CU. WHITE, 
R. Y. Dent and Leaming crated, $2.50. Shell- 








ed, $2.00. Stored and dried in a modern seed 
house and thoroughly tested. Shipped on 
approval. Regenerated Swedish Select Oats. 


OAKLAWN SEED FARM, 
Chatham. Ills. 





Catalogue free. 
Reid’s Yellow Dent 


Seed Corn Boone County White 


Strictly pure bred, grown on our own 
farms from extra choice seed. Quality, 
good asthe best. We won Ist in Capper 
Corn contest for best single ear in state 
and ist for best 20 ears at Missouri State 
Corn Show, 1912. Guaranteed to please 
you. Send for samples and prices. 

FEF. M. RIEBEL & SON, Arbela, Missouri. 





Home and Market Canners 


Best Home and Market Canners. A!! sizes. 
Latest methods. Cans and Labels. 1913 
prices now ready. Address: THE ROYAL 
HOME CANNER CO., Albion, Illinois. 


Horticulture 


FRUIT NOTES. 

















Editor RURAL WORLD: Roots are 
the main thing for they mean life. 
When you plant a tree or vine if 
they have good roots, good tops will 
be the result. The tops can be 
trained and trimmed, not so with the 
roots. 
earth and develop the tree or vine. 


dyspepsia. They drive out the ob- 
noxious matters that cause skin erup- 
tions, and thus are nature’s most 
glorious complexion makers. They 
neutralize in the blood the deleteri- 
ous elements that poison the brain 
and make it sluggish. The contained 
phosphorus is not only greater than 
in any other form of food, but it is 
presented in a shape for immediate 
use by the brain and nerves where it 
may flash into great thoughts and 
great deeds. The ancients assigned 
the apple as the food for the gods, 
anu its juices the ambrosial nectar to 
which they restorted to renew their 
youth. Men are the gods of today, 
and the apple is their royal food, the 
magic renewer of youth. Eat a rich 
ripe apple every day and you have 
disarmed all diseases of half their ter- 
ror. 





TOMATOES A PROFITABLE CROP. 


In 1908 we had tomatoes that made 
from ten to twelve tons per acre. At 
$8.00 per ton, that would make an in- 
come of from $80.00 to $96.00 per 
acre, and we understand the Leban- 
on cannery paid $9.00 per ton last 
year, writes J. H. McFarland in La- 
clede County Republican. 

There extra good money in 
growing tomatoes. They leave the 
ground in fine shape for wheat, grass 
or corn the next season. The best 
way to raise them is on clover sod, or 
meadow sod or new land. Plow as 


is 





| 





| 


| 


early as you can; disc and work the 
ground down in good shape; mark off 
three feet each way; put a heaping 
tablespoonful of fertilizer in the 
check; make a hill on the same, and 
plant the seed in the hill. Plant the 
seed about May 10 and cover lightly. 

Plow four times. We do not hoe 
the plants, as we don’t think it pays. 
When the plants get foul in the hill 


| we sometimes take a sharp hoe and 


| scrape or 
| that is all. 


| acres 


chop out the’ grass, but 


A man can grow from three to five 
of tomatoes and make more 


|clear money from them than he can 


jon twenty acres of 


The roots grow down in the | 


The nurserymen and seedmen have | 


toiled in their efforts to find and cre- 
ate new fruits and flowers which will 
bring pleasure and profit to the plant- 
ers. New methods propagation have 
been introduced, green houses have 
been built to turn winter into sum- 
mer and electric lights have been in- 
stalled to make night into day. It has 
been found that plants will grow, un- 
der the electric lights almost as rapid- 
ly as under the rays of the sun. In 
all this experimenting only a few of 
the best plants and flowers originated 
have been regarded of practical value 
by the nurserymen. 
JACOB. FAITH. 





WONDROUS VALUE OF THE AP.- 
PLE. 





Do you know what you are eating | 


when you eat an apple? You are 
eating gallic acid, one of the most 
necessary elements in human econo- 
my. You are eating sugar in the 
most assimilable form, combined car- 
bon, hydrogen and oxygen caught 
and imprisoned from the sunshine. 
You are eating a gum allied-to the 
“fragrant medicinal gums of Araby.” 
And you are eating phosphorus in 
the only form in which it is available 
as the source of brain and nerve en- 
ergy. In addition to all these, you 
are drinking the purest of water and 
eating the most healthful and desir- 
able fibre for the required “rough- 
ness” in food elements. The acids 
of the apple diminish the acidity of 
the stomach and prevent and cure 











corn, or grass. 
There is no guess-work about this; 
we have done it, and others can do 
the same. 





BIRDS POLICE THE AIR. 


The agricultural department at 
Washington says that, when birds are 
permitted to labor undisturbed, they 
thoroughly police both earth and air. 
The thrushes, sparrows, larks and 
wren search the surface of the earth 
for insects and their larvae, or hunt 
among the leaves and peer under logs 
ana refuse for them. 

The warblers, vireos, creepers and 
nuthaches, with their microscopic 
eyes, scan every part of the tree or 
shrub, trunk, branches and _ leaves, 
and few hidden creatures escape 
them. The woodpeckers, not content 
with carefully scrutinizing the bark 
and limbs of trees, dig into the de- 
cayed and worm-eaten wood and drag 
forth the burrowing larvae which in 
their hidden retreats are safe from 
other enemies. 

The flycatchers, aided by the warb- 
lers, are ever on the alert to snap up 
insects when flying among trees and 
branches; while the swallows and 
nighthawks skim over the pastures 
and patrol the high air above the 
trees for such of the enemies as have 
escaped pursuit below. 

Thus each bird family plays its 
part in the never-ending warfare, and 
the number of insects annually con- 
sumed by the combined hosts is incal- 
culable. It is well that this is so, for 
so vast is the number of insects and 
so great is the quantity of vegetation 
required for their subsistence that the 
existence of every green thing would 
be threatened were it not for the 
birds and other agents specially de- 
signed to keep them in check. 
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eye. The Bane of the Con 


Grower is Drouth 


Many times have your prospects been 


flattering only to see them dispelleq by 


a period of hot, dry weather. 85 per cent. of 
shortages are caused by this lack of moisture, 
Our method of corn culture insures you to a ve 
great extent against this condition. We have ain 
ed on a measured acre 96 bushels of corn, While 
the remainder of the field, farmed as our 
thers farmed, only raised 
You can’t raise corn like your ancestors and make it £0. Corn 
land is steadily advancing in price and 
production. Why raise 40 bushels of corn to the acre when 
you can raise 60 to 80? 

Our booklet “Drouth” covers every step from the selection of 
the seed to the cribbing of the corn, and is written in 


forefa. 
33 bushels to the uae 


you must increase the 


simple, 


No fertilizer, no special kind of seed corn, 


A thoroughly practical and moderp 


method of corn culture that will be of untold benefit to yoy 


raiser. 


We can help you to save your moisture, we can help you ip 
your fight against the hot winds. If you only raise two bush. 
els additional corn by reading this book you will haye 

gotten your money back. 


“Drouth” by mail $1.09 


> Brookfield Corn Culture Clu} 


Brookfield, Mo. 








KENTUCKY BLU 


709 Carroll St. 


Garden and Flower Seeds of Superior Quality. 
Write for Catalogue. 


JUL PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO, 


FANCY CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, — 


E GRASS, ETC. 


None Better. 


~ St. Louis 








SEEDS 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main $t. SAINT LOUIS 








SEEDS OF QUALITY 


A. W. SCHISLER GRAIN CO. 


708-10 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Clover, Cow Peas, Grass Seeds, Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 
SEND FOR OUR ANNUAL CATALO 


G. 
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The Apiary | 


BEE HIVES. 


A bee hive must serve the dual pur- 

pose of being a home for a colony of 
bees and at the same time a tool for 
the beekeeper. Its main requirements 
are along the line of its adaptation to 
the various manipulations of the 
apiary in so far as these do not ma- 
terially interfere with the protection 
and comfort it affords the colony of 
bees. - 
In this country the Langstroth (or 
L frame 9% by 17% inches) is the 
standard frame. The advantages of 
standard frames and hives are so 
great that the beekeeper can not af- 
ford to ignore them for the sake of 
some slight advantage of another 
size. 

There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the number of frames that 
should be used in a single hive body. 
The wide variation in the building up 
of colonies previous to the honey flow 
in different localities and seasons, the 
race of bees, and the skill of the bee- 
keeper are factors entering into this 
problem, which make it improbable 
that beekeepers will ever fully agree 
on this point. 

For comb-honey production the 
brood-chamber should be of such a 
size that by proper management it 
‘may be well filled with brood at the 
beginning of the honey flow, so that 
the brood and surplus apartments 
may be definitely separated. A brood 
chamber may be considered too large 
if by proper management it is not on 
an average fairly well filled with brood 
at the beginning of the honey flow, 
and too small if it provides an avy- 
erage of less room than the colony 
is able to occupy .with flow. 

Unless the beekeeper practices feed- 














——s 


ing, a brood-chamber that does nét 
contain sufficient room for both win 
ter stores and brood-rearing during 
the later summer and autumn may 
also be considered too small. It may 
be well to note that by this standard 
if the brood-chamber seems to be too 
large, the fault may lie in the man- 
agement during the previous autumn, 
winter or spring. Of course the brood- 
chamber that is barely large enough 
for another in the same apiary, or the 
character of the season may be sucl 
that all brood-chambers may be too 
large for best results, one season and 
too small the next, so an average 
must be sought. 


The comb-honey producer is more 
exacting as to certain details of con 
struction of hives than is the produ 
cer of extracted honey, since it is 
more necessary for him to handle it 
dividual brood-frames during the hor 
ey-flow. The spaces above and be 
tween the top bars of the brood 
frames must be accurate, or they will 
be bridged with burr and brace combs 
and these filled with honey. 

Most hive manufacturers are 
present making the top bars of the 
brood-frames of such a_ width that 
the spaces between them are from 
one-fourth to five-sixteenths of an inch 
with the same spacing above them. 

Some beekeepers prefer omitting 
the spaces entirely. Some of the dif 
ueulties arising from use of self-spae 
ing frames are the result of careles* 
ness on the part of the operator i 
not crowding the frames together 
when closing the hive after having 
handled the frames.—United States 
Farmers’ Bulletin 503. 





Advertising has made more mét 
wealthy than the same expenditure 
made in any other direction. You 
reach your man through a small ad# 
1 cent a word. 
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supPLYING A POULTRY MEAT 
MA 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
pelieve it is 





While we 


profitable to 


geli eggs When the prices are high. 
than to turn them to broilers or roast- 
ers, and using the eggs for incubation 
only when there is a decline in price— 
| think that everything should be gov- 


erned by 
facilities of 
een proven 


Poultry 


both 
poultrymen. 
combinations pay 
jetter than a single branch. 

meat 


market and the 


It has 


has been 


made a profitable occupation since 
the invention of reliable incubators 


and brooders, 
with these machines must 
judgment and experience. 


of course, 


along 
go good 


It is all important that we know the 
condition and the demand of the mar- 
ket we Wish to supply; some markets 


give better prices for 


broilers, and 


others excel in roasting efowls. 
At the beginning of each year, in 


nearly all the 


large city markets, 


there is an increased demand for soft 
roasting fowls, weighing from four to 


six pounds each. 


At this time, 


too, 


there is reasonably good demand for 


broilers. 


of January up 
there is a call for 


Beginning about the middle 
first of 
squab broilers— 


May 


chicks weighing eight ounces, dressed 
—for which as high as ninety cents 


a pair has been paid. 


The New York Produce Review says 
the cause of considerable poultry ar- 
riving in bad order is the fault of the 


shipper, either 


y not having cooled 


out properly, putting too much in bar- 


rels without sufficient 
ping dry-packed 
weather. 


mugsy 


or ship- 


warm ofr 


Poultry that is to be tanked down 
in ice water before shipping should 
be well cooled out by putting in three 


changes of fresh 
placing in ice water; 
heat out gradually, 


animal 


water 
this takes the 


before 


whereas 


if placed in the ice water too quickly 
it drives the animal heat to the en- 


trails making a condensed 
treme temporary heat, 


and ex 


which sours 


the contents of the crop and entrails, 
and which in reaction gives a strong 


and unsavory smell to 


the poultry, 


and almost invariably gives a green- 
ish cast to that thin portion of the 


birds at the lower point of 


breast, 


which, of course, affects the selling 


price, 


ing occurs more with winter 


This mistake of improper cool- 


and in- 


experienced shippers, than with those 


who ship the year around. 


However, 


it frequently occurs even with them 
that have used too much haste, or 
iressed too close up to shipping time. 


Strong, 


sound barrels 


should be 


Wed in shipping, and the carcasses 


packed with ice. 
place a good 


the barrel 


On the bottom of 


layer of 


broken ice, then a layer of poultry, 
beginning in the middle, and packing 


in a circle, with heads down, 


backs 


up, and feet down toward the center. 
Then alternate layers of ice and poul- 
try, until-the barrel is filled to within 


six inches to the top, 


taking care to 


have ice between the poultry and the 


sides of the 


off with 


large pieces-.of ice, and cover the bar- 
tel with burlap, which will-insure its 


being kept right side up. 


Mark your 


lame and address on the barrel along 
with that of the party your are ship- 
ding to, and at the same time send an 
invoice by mail, so that there may be 
M0 mistake or misunderstanding. It 
is always advisable to write ahead of 


4 shipment 


sO case 


of a 


stocked market the commission man 
‘a notify you to delay the shipment 


afew days. 


Those who ship live poultry to mar. 
ket must use strong, well-ventilated 
‘oops, of sufficient size to avoid over- 
‘owding, or some of the birds may 


be crushed to death while en route. 





This stock should be well fed and 
watered before shipping, and an ex- 
tra allowance of feed placed in the 
coop. The shipments should be timed 
so that they will reach destination not 
later than Friday, and never ship at 
the end or latter part of the week, ex- 
cept by special order, as the stock 
should not be allowed to remain in 
the coops longer tnoan is actually 
necessary. As there is a_ certain 
amount of shrinkage in all shipments 
of live poultry, exact returns for the 
full weight at time of shipment must 
nct be expected. 
MICHAEL K. 


BOYER. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: The build- 
ing season is at hand and so many 
inquiries regarding the _ selection, 
care, etc., of Indian Runner ducks 
and their sources of profit. 

Get your birds or eggs from some 
good reliable breeder who can give 
you the benefit of his years of ex- 
perience, careful selection of breed- 
ers, labor and study in perfecting his 
fowls. Get the best you can afford, 
for they are cheaper in the long run 
and far more satisfactory. Do not 
think you can pick up the cheapest 
birds and eggs, and be equally as suc- 
cessful as the higher class Runners. 
The selection and care of the stock 
intended for breeding purposes, 
whether for eggs, meat or fancy lies 
at the very foundation of your suc- 
cess. I can not impress upon you too 
strongly or forcibly that this is the 
most serious problem which we have 
to deal with today. I consider the 
question of quality of the breeding 
stock to the first important factor to 
be taken into consideration in select- 
ing your stock or eggs. For without 
vitality a duck can not be a good egg 
producer. The destiny of the bird is 


hatching power of the egg, and the 
weakness and high mortality among 
ducklings is due to lack of degree in 
the parent stock. You can never pro- 
duce a high laying strain, you can 
never raise so large a per cent of 
ducklings hatched, or you can never 
attain so great a success if the birds 
are lacking in vitality. Each year 
the breeder should cull his birds 
closely, keeping only the very best— 
the strong, healthy egg producers, 
and mating with vigorous males from 
a heavy laying strain. Then one 
should endeavor to keep the right 
number of males and non-related fe- 
males—care for and feed rightly and 
the eggs from such matings will be 
very fertile and produce strong, 
healthy, ducklings easily raised. 

The poultry business of today may 
be summed up in an egg shell. In 
other words, prolific egg production 
spells success for the popularity of 
any breed of poultry, as the income 
from poultry may be divided in three 
classes: Eggs, meat and fancy. The 
Indian Runner meets the  require- 
ments of all three classes. . 

Get the breed to lay Runners, then 
feed for egg production. As all-the- 


handled and bred for egg production. 
The best of dairy cows give milk in 
proportion as you feed for milk pro- 
duction. So it is in the ducks, they 
should be fed to produce eggs, else 
they will not give the best results. 
Some people seem to expect them to 
shell out eggs every day of the year 
on a diet of fresh air and blue sky. 
Then complain that they do not lay— 
neither do their chickens. They will 
produce eggs nearly every day, ex- 
cept during moult during the year, if 
properly cared for and not only one 
year, but several. This coupled with 


the fact that they are immune from 
diseases that are such a nuisance in 
raising chickens do not require ex- 
pensive houses or high prices is as- 








determined before the egg is laid. | 
Most of the lack of fertility and low | 


year layers they excel when rightly |' 


recently sold for $800 
can make 7 by 


_ The Only @riginal Dry 

‘Lady Showyou,” winner of the Natio 

Grove, Mo., with a record geanbess 
a r the 
ove 


CHAMBERLAIN’S 
PERFEGT GHIGK FEED 


Clee Hod ned De Werts' > COanee. 
Contest at Mountain 


ayant ea 
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W. F. Chamberlain Feed Ce., 371 N. Commercial st., St. Louie, Mo. 
HAS NO EQUAL-NO CORN-NO BOWEL TROUBLE 








suring an increasing popularity for 
the Runner. When one considers the 
constant warfare poultry’ breeders 
have against disease, lice, mites, and 
other: nuisances, it does seem good to 
find a fowl that is free from such, 
and puts in its time tending strictly 
to business filling the egg basket at 
all seasons of the year, as does our 
friend, the Runner. 

Of course, the more eggs they lay 
the more birds for market at least 
expense. The ducklings grow rapid- 
ly, reaching market size in eight or 
nine weeks. What other bird can 
pay for itsself quicker? You may 
make your hens or incubators do 
double duty by hatching off some 
ducklings, after it is too late and hot 
for chicks, as ducklings do equally 
as well in warm weather, with so lit- 
tle work, or expense, and so very 
little loss. Try some and be con- 
vinced I am right, though they can 
be raised spring, summer and fall | 
successfully. 

For fancy they head the list. 
to see is to admire them, 
tractive plumage, neat trim bodies, 
and beautiful rosy appearance, win 
for them their rightful place in the | 
show room. And of course the more 
eggs your fancy birds lay, the more | 
eggs and stock for sale, the greater | 
your income. Or the larger number 
of birds to choose your winners and 
breeders from. For Indian Runner 
ducks lay, win, and pay. 

MARIAN HOLT. | 





For 
their at- 


Savannah, Mo. 





It is when the dank is not laying | 
that she readily takes on fat, 





Cold storage men claim that brown- | 
shelled eggs, being heavier and thick- 
er, preserve better than white-shelled 
oneg, 





The French feed considerable buck- 
wheat to their turkeys, believing that 
this grain imparts to the fiesh a de- 
licious, nutty flavor much likened by 
their epicures. 





Boston market prefers the head of 
the fowl taken off at the throat. Strip 
the blood out of the neck; peel back 
the skin a little; remove a portion of 
the neck bone, and then, just before 
packing, except in warm weather, 
draw the skin over the end and tie 
and trim neatly. 





In cases where cock birds have lost 
their voice, which can be noticed 
when they attempt to crow, a_ tea- 
spoonful of glycerine on which has 
been sprinkled a little chloride of pot- 
ah, given daily, will be found effective. 





BEGGS HATCHING—16 for $1.60, 
30 for s18 100 for $6.00. From Ex- 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Single Comb Brown 
Raven Poultry Farm. 
dress BEB W. GEER, ‘Lock Box 10, . 
tarmington, Mo. 





We duplicate all infertile White and 
Columbian Wyandottes, Comb White 
Leghorns, and Light Brahman We use 
trap nest. In busines for 80 years. 
Brahma eggs, $3 for 16; $6 for 8@. The 
other vartenin, “ for - Ry Bs $6 for 66, §1° 
for 100. Address, Mi K. Boyer, Bex Z, 


Hammonton, New eae. 


NATURE'S WAY 


The Most lastructive Poultry Book 
Ever Put on the Market. 


it deuwis with lacts, nut theuries. iis teach- 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by its author en 
a plant of his own, covering a period of Gf- 
teen years. It is designed as a text book 
for those just entering the poultry busi- 
ness and may be read with profit by those 
alveady engaged in keeping hens, Its various 
chapters cover every phase of the business 
from shell to maturity. Nature's Princi- 
ples, Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 
ard vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 
ing Stock, Hatching, Feeding, ng and 
Housing of the Chickens, Poultry Heusen, 
Feeding and Caring for the Laying Stock. 
How to Build Up the Business, 
Birds for Exhibition, and many other ohap- 
ters of equal importance. This information 
is clearly and concisely written and the 
work is worth its weight in —_ to those 
seeking real poultry knowledge. Its author 
is the Ti aon poultry writer, Mr. orem. 
G. Symonds, who holds the distinction 
tributing to more poultry and farm 
than any other writer on poultry topics ne tn 
America. The book is neatly printed on the 
best quality of paper, and is nicely illus- 
trated with half-tones, Price, postpaid, 6 





| cents a copy. Ad 


dress: 
LMAN’S BURAL WORLD, 
$21 Holland Bidg., 8. Louis. 


Ame 
ee 


For more obstinate cases follow with 
a teaspoonful of cod liver oil once a 








| day. 
i 





Soft-shelled eggs can be caused by 
one of four conditions; lack of suffi- 
cient lime in the food, indigestion. 
overfat, fright. 





Capons, generally, are dressed by 
leaving feathers on the neck from the 
head down two-thirds to the shoulders. 
They are also left on two first joints 
of wings, on tail, half way up the 
back, and‘on legs from  knee-joint 
two-thirds up the hips. All the rest 
of the feathers are taken off. 





The egg yield can be controlled by 
the feed and the manner of feeding. 
When fresh-laid eggs have an offen- 
sive odor when broken or cooked, it is 
time to examine the quality of the 
food the fowls are getting. Oniohs, 
fish, manure piles and the like have a 
strong tendency to cause a bad smell 
and flavor in eggs. 





Classified ads on page 16. Only one 
cent a word. 

















ers. It is, BEYOND 
ALL THE NEWS 
PENSAB 


paper, while AF » 


Two Papers Every Week. 


ER ADDRESS, 





“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PRER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Iesue of the 


St. Louls Glebe-Demeocrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY fi. 
and this is the unanimous verdict of its more Bene | = fon read- 


COMPAR the b 
tional news and family journal published im Americn. “Tt ts Te ie STRICTLY 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A eee 
PROMPTLY, accurately and manotedie. 

LE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man Pag desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large daily 

reat variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 

ALUABLE HOME AND FAMITL. PAPE. 
Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 


Sample Copies Free 
GLOBE PRINTING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
RLD a 
RURAL WOrHmR ADE orn ror B1.00 wn. 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(Buropean) 

819 PINE 8T., ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 60c, 7ic and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 


Office. Center of everything. 











Horseman 


Training has been in regular prog- 
ress at Sedalia, although the straw has 
not been removed from the rail, the 
outside half of the track has been 
worked down till it is good footing. 











Walnut Boy, p. 2:11%, the famous 
old sire of pacers, owned by J. G. Cal- 
lison, of Leeton, Mo., has about served 
out his allotted time, being in his 24th 
year. But his owner gives him the best 
of care, and he may live to see another 
winter. 

L. W. James, of Leeton, Mo., will 
hold his third annual farm sale some 
time next month. Mr. James sells what 
young horses he produces on his stock 
farm at public auction each spring, and 
it is said that he has some promising 
young speed prospects to offer this 
year. 








The sale of the Missouri Special Sale 
Co. at Mexico, Mo., this week prom- 
ises to be one of the most important 
combination sales of the middle west- 
ern states, and a great many fancy 
saddle horses, as well as harness and 
show horses, will be sold. The consign- 
ments include champions, ex-cham- 
pions and great prospects for cham- 
pions. The dates are April 17th, 18th 
and 19th. 





Charley Rice, ex-Sheriff of Clinton 
County, and one of the prominent 
breeders of that county, has recently 
moved all his horses from Plattsburg 
to a farm near Liberty, Mo.; where he 
will conduct a general farming and 
stock raising business. One among the 
best harness stallions that Mr. Rice 
had in public service at Plattsburg 
was Axnut, Axtell (2:12) stallion own- 
er at that time by the late Gov. Nor- 
man J. Colman, of St. Louis. 





Frank Ervin’s stable at Sedalia, Mo., 
contains the following five trotters and 
eight pacers: Trotters—Mightellion 


2:16%, Nona A. 2:17%,, Kirby S. 
2:21%, Harry Axtell, b. h., by Axtell 
2:12, Happy Joe, 3, by Happy Walnut 
2:16%. Pacers-—Mont L. 2:20%4; Hap- 


py Conflict, 4, by Happy Walnut 2:16%, 
Jacek Walnut, 4, by Walnut Boy 2:11%, 
3, by Surpol 2:10; filly, 2, by Beazley; 
green pacers by P. Gee; two colts, 
2:12; Reserve Countess, 3, f, by Re- 
serve Fund. 





The stable of W. B. Taylor, at Seda- 
lia, Mo., contained the following 13 
trotters and 3 pacers, not counting the 
ones that he has ‘sold awaiting to be 
shipped: Trotters—Alva Dillon 2:15%, 
Aunt Molly ‘2:16%4, Tom Ross 2:19%, 
Boyd McKinney (2) 2:241%4, Shamrock 
Bell °2:29%4, Bessie Mac 2:2914, Echo 
McKinney, Abe H. O., ch. g. by Hor- 
ace Onward: Baron Deen, br. h., by 
Baronmore 2:14%4; Devil Will Tell, 3, 
eh. f. by Dare Devil 2:09; Gwen, 3, b. 
f. by Cupbearer; Marlene Bell, 3, b, f., 
by Baron Posy; Baroness Parmelia, 2, 
b. f., by Baron Will Tell 2:29%4. Pacers 
—Doc Gentry, 3, ..2:13%; ..Graceola 
2:19%4; Brooksmont, 2, blk. c., by Sell- 





Futurity Stake—Some Plain Talk. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is time 
the 1913 series of the Missouri State 
Fair Stake was being announced. I 
have seen no announcement of the 
stake. It has never been in the hands 
of its friends. Nothing in the whoe 
State Fair is of the same value to the 
breeders of the State. The breeders 
of trotting horses in the State consti- 
tute the largest and most intelligent 
branch of her live stock breeders, al- 
though they get no recognition from 
the State Board of Agriculture, in their 
annual reports, or in any other way. 


It is recognized that the late Norman 
J. Colman did more for the advance- 
ment of all branches of agriculture 
than any other man who has. been 
placed at the head of the Agricultura) 
Department. The trotting horse was 
his especial favorite among all branch- 
es of agricultural improvement. Start- 
ing with a half-thoroughbred son of 
Alexander’s Abdallah, as thought 
changed he advanced with it, until he 
bred the third 2:10 trotting stallion 
ever bred in Missouri, Baron Reaper, 
2:09%4, now at the head of the Colman 
Stock Farm. 

Those who have had the Futurity in 
hand have used every effort at their 
disposal to make it an insignificant 
guaranteed purse for $500 for each di- 
vision, the trotters and pacers, when 
the stake properly handled should be 
worth thousands to the winner. 

Every year is showing more and 
more the value of the trotting horse 
breeding industry of the State. Royal 
Reaper, 2:11%4, sold for $5,000, and the 
largest money winner in Austria, in 
1912, was bred and raised to racing age 
in Jasper County, Mo. Gov. Colman a 
few days befcre his death could have 
sold Baron Reaper for $10,000. Car- 
mon, at the head of the Government 
Stud at Ft. Collins, Colo., was bred in 
Missouri. 

Joseph W. Harriman has sold to Ed- 
ward B. McLean, of Washington, the 
three high-stepping harness horses— 
Nala, a trotting stallion; Lady Dilham 
and Elegant; Dilham for $50,900. The 
Review says Nala carried the money 
value in the transaction. The Ken- 
tucky Record says: “Nala is a trotting 
bred stallion that was once a country 
studhorse in Missouri’; and “The price 
naid for the trio of steppers is the high- 
est on record and affords a striking il- 
lustration of the fact that horses of the 
highest class were never so valuable 
and so much sought for as now.” It 
shows as well that Missourians do not 
always know a good thing when they 
have it. 

The first Futurity ever opened in 
New York has just been opened by the 
State Fair at Syracuse and will amount 
to $20,000, divided among two, three 
and four-year-old trotters and pacers. 
All over the country they realize the 
value of Futurity stakes except the 
few incompetent managers of the Mis- 
souri State Fair stake, that should be 
better than any of them, but for the 
determined effort to make of it a $500 
guaranteed purse or, by failure to open 
it, to let it die for want of suitable 
guardians. It is time we had a rea- 
sonable State Fair Futurity Stake, or 
suitable managers of such a stake as 
would make it the equal of Kansas, 
or of Oklahoma, a younger aspirant, but 
a much stronger infant, only because 
its enemies are in charge at Sedalia. 
It is time they were shown up or got- 
ten out of the way. The fourth State 
in the Union, in value of its agricul- 
tural products, should not let a man, 
because he was a good clerk in a rail- 
road office, destroy one of her best 
working assets in building up the best 
State Fair in the Union, simply be- 
cause he is not big enough or broad 
enough to make it go. 

The Kentucky Futurity, at the age 
the Missouri Futurity now is, was no 








bar 2:13%. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY LETTER. 


Missouri Horsemen and the State Fair 
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ASTRAL KING, 2805 | 


~~ Ome 
% 


Saddle Stallion, with breeding second to no horse 


ring record second to no 


The sire of more Futurity winners 
at six years of age than any horse that lives. 

Mares from a distance cared for. 
$50.00 cash, with all return privileges, or $75.00 to 


Fee for 1913, 


Saddle horses and young prospects for sale at all 


JAS. A. HOUCHIN, 


Jefferson City, Mo. 
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stronger than that is now. Yet now 
it is worth $14,000 annually. 

Missouri breeders should have as 
good a Futurity as any State in the 
Union, but they are putting it on a par 
with the small boys’ game of marbles 
“for keeps” in trying to make of it a 
$500 guaranteed purse. The trouble is 
there are none so blind as those who 
won’t see. 





MISSOURI SPECIAL SALES CO. 





Annual Sale of Saddle and Harness 
Horses at Mexico, April 17, 18, 19. 


The catalog of the Missouri Special 
Sales Co. Mexico., Mo., presents a brief 
description of an extra good lot of 
business and pleasure horses, consist- 
ing of combination saddle and harness 
horses, roadsters and high-class walk 
trot horses. There are no “plugs,” 
colts or old brood mares offered, but 
every horse is a good one of his class, 
ready for use or market. Buyers can 
be supplied if one, a pair or a carload 
is wanted. 

Mexico is the center of this saddle 
horse State and supplies “fresh” edu- 
cated, highly bred utility horses, free 
from ‘‘stable fevers” or diseases usual- 
ly contracted when passed through the 
stock yard markets. 

Sale will begin promptly at 1 o’clock, 
Thursday, April 17, 1913, and continue 
during the 18th and 19th. 


Wm. F. Atkinson is president and 
Rufus Jackson Secretary-treasurer. 

Missouri horses have achieved an 
enviable reputaton in recent years, and 
Missourians may justly feel proud ‘of 
the State’s fine horses. The great 
Horse Shows of the East have demon- 
strated their superiority over the best 
products of the other States of our na- 
tion. The great harness horse, Nala, 
pointed to by expert authorities as the 
greatest high acting heavy harness 
horse in the world, was Missouri bred 
and was sold through the agency of 
Lee Bros., of Mexico, to Tichenor & 
Newgass, of New York and Chicago, 
who sold him to Mr. Joseph Harriman, 





ee ¢ 
Attention, Stockmen | 


FOR SALE—One eight-year-old sor- 
rel mare, 15% hands high, good dis- 
position, big boned and very fast. 
For further particulars, write 


L. KOHN & SONS, 
1151 Union Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


~ % 


BARON REAPER 


AND 


BARON MOKO 


Baron Reaper, 46711, record 2.09 1-4, chest- 
nut, 15.3 1-2 hands, weight 1175 lbs.; by Barly 
Reaper, 2.09 3-4, dam Expedition Girl (dam of 
Baron Reaper, 2:091-4, Miss Red Chute, 
2:141-4), by Expedition, 2:15 3-4; 2d dam 
Monitor Rose by Monitor, 1327; 34 dam Bay 
Dixie dam of 3 in 2.30 list), by Abdallah Jr. 
£720; 4th dam Dixie, 2:30 (dam of 
Sprague, 2:22 1-4), by Pilot Jr. 12. 
|} Baron Moko, 42239, by Moko, 24459, dam 
| Axtelline, 2:24 (dam of Fanfaran, 2:11 1-4), 
| by Axtelle, 2:12; 24 dam Sistine by Kentucky 
| Prince; 3d dam by Hambletonian 10. Baron 
| Moko bay, 15.3 hands, 1150 Ibs.; he is & 
show horse with great speed and action 

















Baron Reaper and Baron Moko will stand 
at $25, payable at time of service. Breed till 
you get a colt. 


COLMAN STOCK FARM, 
Creve Coeur, Mo. 


—— 


and whd but recently sold him with 
two other horses to Mr. Edward Mc 
Lean of Washington, D. C., for $50,000, 
Nala’s value being placed at $40,000. 

The sensational saddle horses, Dr. 
Crockett, Panama and Dr. Hickey, 
shown with remarkable success at the 
prominent Eastern shows, are among 
the number of great horses that were 
purchased from Lee Bros., by Godfrey 
Preece, of New York. 

It is noted that Missouri has sent 
forth the greatest heavy harness horse 
in Nala; the champions in the heavy- 
weight three-gaited saddle classes 12 
Dr. Crockett and Panama, yet it #8 
with pride that every horse-loving Mis- 
sourian points to the fact that te 
greatest five-gaited saddle horse 
world has ever known, a Missouri pro® 
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3 Li et, yet remains in  Missourl “Rex | guepeintotoepiocoerccroto so ioeetertrteteototrde trite petro 
PRICE LIST McDonald, and though past twenty-two ~ cena 
a years of age, he is in the stud proving) ¢ THE GREATEST SADDLE STALLION LIVING 


standard Bred Trotting Horses 


—FOR SALE AT—— 
COLMAN STOCK FARM 


Creve Coeur, Mo. 


RESERVE CHAMPION 54687—Brown stal- 
lion, trotter, 16 hands, 1100 lbs., foaled 1910, 
sire Reserve Fund 6302, rec. 2:26 (sire of 13 
in list), by Nutwood, 2.18; dam Mongirl, 
9-90, by Willstake 39150, son of Wilton, 2:13; 
‘adam Monina by Monitor 1327, 34 dam Min- 
eva by Abdallah Jr. 5720. Reserve Cham- 
ion is a good-looking trotter, with style, 
speed and action. He will make a fast trot- 
ter and a good stallion. Price, $250. 


WILKNUT 42023, bay stallion trot- 
ter, star, left hind foot white, 16.1 
hands; weight 1250 lbs. Foaled 1903, 
py Red Roy 2:15%, son of Red Heart 
919. 1st dam, Monnutta, 2:31, by 
Wilkeswood, 2:23%; 2nd dam, Miss 
Wickliffe, by Wickliffe 2620; 3rd dam 
Monitor Rose by Monitor 1327. 

Wilknut is one of the best put-up 
stallions I have ever seen, for style and 
action he can’t be beat. He was never 
worked for speed, but can trot fast. He 
can show a 2:20 gait any time. He is 
a sure foal getter and a grand breeder. 
Price, $200.0. 


MONTEITH 54685, bay, two hind feet 
white, trotter, 15% hands; weight 1000 
fbs. Foaled 1910 by Mondorf 22009, dam 
Monella by Saywa 12726, son of Cnward 
1400; 2nd dam Lady Elliston by Ellis- 
ton 5887, son of Electioneer 125. 

Monteith is a large, finely formed, 
good gaited, speedy colt. He showed 
quarters in 40 seconds as a two-year- 
old; he will make a fast trotter and a 
good stallion. Price, $200.00. 

MONKELL, bay gelding, foaled Sept. 
16, 1908, 15.1% hands; weight 1050 Ibs. 
By Mondorf 22009, dam Monella by Say- 
wa, son of Onward 2:25; 2nd dam Lady 
Elliston by Elliston, sonof Electioneer. 

Monkell is a very nice gelding, has 
been used on the road some; had no 
track work, but we timed him quarters 
in 41 at the trot and quarters in 36 at 
the pace. He would make a very fast 
horse if trained at the trot or pace. He 
is good gaited and good headed. Price, 
$175.00. 


MONJAY, bay gelding, small star and 
snip; two hind feed white; 15.1 hands; 
weight 950 Ibs. Foaled 1910, by Wilkes 
Mondorf 22009. Dam Monjane by Wil- 
keston 22022, rec. 2:25; 2nd dam Jane 
Wilkes by Monitor Wilkes 6692. 

Monjay is a good-looking trotter, he 
has lots of style, speed and action. He 
js one of the most promising colts on 
the farm. Price, $175.00. 

RESERVE VICTOR, chestnut gelding, 
15 hands, 900 Ibs. Foaled 1910; sire Re- 
serve Fund, 2:26% (sire of 13 in 2:30 
list), by Nutwood 600, rec. 2:18; dam 
Monafare Belle by Wilkeston 2:24; 2nd 
dam Monafare by Monitor 1327. 

Reserve Victor is a good-looking 
trotter, sound, clean and good gaited. 
Price, $150.00. 


Twelve yearling colts and (fillies by 
Reserve Fund and Baron Mako. Pricb, 
$100.00 to $150.00. 


These horses can be seen any day at 
the Colman Stock Farm. The Missouri 
Pacific R. R. trains leave Union Station 
for Colman Station on the farm at 6 a. 
m. and 5:55 p. m. The Rock Island 
train leaves Union Station for Creve 
Coeur, one-half mile from the farm, at 
7:31 a.m. Creve Coeur electric cars 
leave on Olive street every twenty minutes. 
pe a. at the lake and walk two miles up 

e jake. 








Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
FARRIERY 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have a 
4 of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
oa who has been engaged in “balancing” 
p< Msgs of horses for over 45 years. The 
dis or is now 74 years old and wishes to 
— of some 300 books at a price which 
M enable horse owners to buy without 
esitation. The author wants to do some 
ee in the way of increased comfort to the 
aan and we have arranged to take the 
bo re edition and send them to horse own- 
— & yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
one AL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your 
er at once, as they won’t last long. 
Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 
821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo 


Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1913. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 

40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 
een Sit wish to apologize for not ac- 
Shesten ging receipt of your book on Horse 
wes ng before. Your book arrived just as I 
few av ine. and I didn’t have time till a 
serve oon ago to read it. You certainly de- 
sratulany credit for your work and the con- 
and et ons of every horse owner. The easy 
makes it. way you explain your principles 
and aa & book that everybody can read 
than. a ene this alone being worth more 
fect ao — treatises written on that sub- 
all the ar. Hoping that you are getting 
me yo credit due to you, and again thank- 
very t i for remembering me, I am, yours 

Truly, (Signed) C. P. McCAN. 


a great sire of champion saddle horses. 
Among the consignors are: Chester 
Atterbury, Thomas Bass, R. O. Beam- 


et oegont 


> 


MY MAJOR 


DARE, 4424 





C3 
er, Blades & Barnett, J. W. Brewer, Ed-| ¥ 
gar Brett, Brown & McNear, Buckman £ 
Bros., Tom Chandler, W. W. Connor, J. | 


°, 


oe, 


oe, 


H. Crockett, C. H. Dean, G. H. Dysart, 
Eaton Farm, J. N. Fellows, French 
Feld, Jno. H. Glenn, W. R. Glover 
(agent), Hawkins & Shepherd, Hook & 
Woods (agents), Frank A. Howell, 


oe, 


2 


2, 
? 


OM 6%, 
9% 9 0,0 0,06, 


°, 
oO 














Chas. A. Jones, Chas. C. Judy, J. W. $ 
Laws, Lee Bros., Bert Luckie, H. B. Bs 
Lyons, A. B. Maddox, F. H. Meier, B. R.| % 
Middleton, Ross O. Miller, Moore & + 
Noel, H. B. Mudd, G. I. Neale, J. 1./% 
Pemberton, Bruce Robinson, W. C.|%¥ 
Summers, Taylor & McCoy, M. L. Tin- £ 
dall, Wolfenbarger & Lamb, S. G./|% os 
Wood. % ‘ a 
see dieliettetial a 4 - ; 
CARE OF A MARE. 3 dy. o a 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Writing | Boo sgnsuggegecncecetedodncocnenene 

for the RURAL WORLD as | pAivtindr daalndy dinciade indies tactile echidna 


Ey 


WILL MAKE THE 


SEASON OF 1913 AT $50 TO 
INSURE A LIVING FOAL. 


My Major Dare is by My Dare, 
by_ Chester Dare, by Biack Squir- 
rel, by Black Eagle. 

His dam Lilly Rosebw] 7138, by 
Elastic 233, by Red Squirrel, by 


Black Squirrel, etc. 

The dam of Elastic by Nat 
Brown 81; second dam Lilly 
Brown 711. 

Nat Brown is a son of the great 
Conover’s Elastic 80, by axy, 


and through this horse My Major 
Dare gets the blood of Bay Dio- 
med, by the great Imp. Diomed. 
and this blood gives My Major 
oe his snap and staying qual- 
> ities. 
) Correspondence solicited. Address 
: PAUL BROWN, 
Pierce Bldg., St. Louis. 
Or ROBT. M. BROWN, 
Fair Oaks Farm, Paris, Missouri. 


a te a ee te tet ee te te te tee ee ead 


So-foegeafoeloefoetoazoete o% Se oe < fe % <e & Soegeete eloege Ke | 








am often and how to treat a mare 
that is nearing foaling time, I will 
answer through the RURAL WORLD. 
The mare that is to bring a foal should 
have a nice, roomy, dry stall, well 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 50c RATE 





ventilated and away from other horses 
in a secluded place where she can be 
watched, but not bothered. If she 
does not need help, stay away from 
her until the foal gets up and sucks; 
then approach her gently. The mare | 
that is to produce a foal should have | 
warm bran mashes every night for a| 
month in advance of foaling, with a/| 


COLMAN’S RURAL 





Enclosed please fin 
subscription to COLM. 
addressed to 


Name............---- A 


small amount of good sweet hay, | 
clover or timothy. In good weather . 
she should have exercise in an open | Pag Appel ae 
lot. 
The bran mashes should be rea- | State : 


sonably wet. If you feed grain, let it | 





821 Holland Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


WORLD, 


d 50 cents for one year's 


1N’S RURAL WORLD 








be oats that are clear of dust and 
mold. A mare that is treated in this | 
way will generally deliver their foal 
without an ytrouble. That kind of 


Cut This Out and Mail Today--DO IT 


NOW! 








feed loosens up the parts and makes 
all the work easy. It gives the mare 
strength and energy and prepares the 
milk for the colt’s stomach and the 
colt is seldom constipated or scours. 
When he hits the ground he bounces 
up and goes to sucking. 

R. B. MORGAN. 


Jackson County, Ill. 


County, the standardbred _ stallion 
Richford Jay. 

These stallions are now available 
for breeding under the plans already 
outlined by the Department. Compe- 
tent men are in charge at each of the 


points named. 





a ba RATE BROOD MARES. 
BREEDING ARMY HORSES. 





On the big stock farms it is impos- 
sible to give the brood mares work, 
yet it is undeniably true that mares 
known to be shy breeders will prove 
more likely to get in foal if worked. 
The writer has seen this tried on one 
big stock farm. Mares that failed to 
get in foal when running at pasture 
were given regular work, a couple of 
them acting as a runabout pair on 
the farm carriage and others worked 
moderately at regular farm work. 
When this method was used these 
mares were gotten in foal withou 
difficulty. Artificial impregnation has, 
of course, done much to lessen the 
proportion of failures to breed, for 
not only does it enable the breeder to 
get shy breeders in foal, but it also 
conserves the powers of the stallion, 
making it possible for him to beget 
larger number of foals than he 
stallion | would otherwise be able to do. On 
‘the farm where only a few mares are 
kept for breeding purposes there is 
no reason why all of them, or at least 
those which are at all disposed to 
breed irregularly, should not be used 
at least a part of the year in some 
branch of the farm work. Of course, 





The Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has completed arrange 
ments for standing of Government 
stallions in the State of Virginia to 
encourage the breeding of horses for 
military purposes in that section. The 
horses will be placed as follows for 
the season of 1913: 
At Front Royal, Warren County, 
the thoroughbred stallions Henry of 
Navarre, Octagon and Demodus; the 
saddle stallions Richmond Choice and 
Victor Peavine. 
At Gainesville, Prince William 
County, the thoroughbred _ stallions 
Gold Heels, Foot Print, Ganadore, and 
Dandy Rock. 
At Aldie, Loudoun County, 
thoroughbred stallion Charcot. 
At Harrisonburg, Rockingham |a 
County ,the thoroughbred 
Jack Parker. 
At Savannah, Alleghany County, 
the thoroughbred stallion Kind Sir. 
At Staunton, Augusta County, the 
thoroughbred stallion Belfry II. 
At Lexington, Rockbridge County, 
the thoroughbred stallion Boola Boo- 
la. they should be worked 
At Crab Bottom, Highland County, |judgment, never being 
the thoroughbred stallion single file.| pull exceptionally heavy loads or in | 
At Monterey, Highland County, the | places where they might be forced to | 
thoroughbred stallion Lynchburg. put forth their utmost efforts. In| 
At McDowell, Highland County, the/|these days, when good horses bring | 
thoroughbred stallion Myles O’Con-|so much money, it not only pays to 
nell, raise them, but the brood mares can 
At Fredericksburg, 


the 





Spotsylvania 








be made to greatly lessen the cont 


with good | 
required to | 


of doing farm work by doing a part 
of it. Three or four brood mares, 
used moderately, will enable a farm- 
er to get along with one less team, 
and they will not only be more cer- 
tain to get in foal, but their foals 
will be all the better for their dams 
being worked.—Horse World. 





THE LINIMENT THAT YOU NEED 
FOR YOUR HORSE. 


Now is the time that you want 
your horses in A-1 condition—get 
them ready for the buyers keen ex- 
amination—they know a good horse 
| when they see it. Increase the mar- 
‘ket value of your horse by removing 
lany blemish that may be present. AB- 
|SORBINE is the preparation you are 
|looking for. It is more than a lini- 
ment—it is an Antiseptic and Germi- 
|cide of proven value. This makes it 
| especially successful in open sores or 
| wounds, as it kills the germs and 
Inakes the part aseptically clean. 
|Matt Cohen, Lexington, Ky., writes 
‘under date of Oct. 19th, 1912: “I wish 
to state that your ABSORBINE 
| stands out pre-eminently head and 
| Shoulders above all remedies for the 
| removal of enlargements, callous 
|growths, and speedy restoration of 
| bowed tendons, not to mention the 
| benefits derived from its usage after 
a hard, gruelling contest, and for the 
| past ten years I have not left my 
|stable of show horses without a full 
supply, always finding it the VERY 
REMEDY for keeping them in first 
class show condition, and to its. bene- 
fits, I attribute much of my success.” 

ABSORBINE, $2.00 a bottle at drug- 
gists, or sent direct, all charges paid, 
upon receipt of price. W. F. Young, - 
P. D. F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, 
Mass. t - 








Please pass your ‘paper to a friend 
and let him see what he is missing. 
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The Pig Pen 


WHY HAVE SO MUCH HOG 
CHOLERA? 








Editor RURAL WORLD: Doctor 


like, and you need not expect big lit- 
ters if your sows have been chosen 
from small ones. JAY. 

| Ohio. 


HOGS ON DAIRY FARMS. 








Where hogs are kept on the dairy 





The Shepherd — 





| 
| 
| 
PARCEL-POST. 


| Mary had a little lamb; 


| She got the same to roast. 





Luckey, former State Veterinarian | f™™ the dairy by-products form a val- | Butcher man delivered it 


of Missouri, used to say that a 
big corn crop meant 
cholera, not that overfeeding with 


corn causes cholera, 

when there is a _ big corn 
ers go into the markets and buy hogs 
from cholera infected yards, ship 


them home in cholera infected cars, | tion of skimmilk and middlings, then | 


and soon have cholera infected herds 
on their own farms. In my own sec- 


tion of the country cholera is prac- | 


tically unknown—an outbreak in 1862, 
traced directly to a herd of hogs 
shipped to a distilling company, and 
another slight one in 1906, traced to 
a sick pig that was seen at different 
points along a forty mile road, doubt- 
less a “wandering case” of the dis- 
ease, which has many symptoms sim- 
ilar to those of typhoid fever in the 
human family. 

Four words will tell the story of 
why we have no hog cholera: 


We | 


| able source of food. In experiments 
| 


lots of hog | conducted there has been nothing lrhere 


| else found that is superior to skim- 


but because |} milk when combined in the right pro- | H 
crop | Portion with other feed stuffs for pro- 


and not hogs enough to eat it, farm- | ducing large, and in most instances, | And 


| economical gains. 


| The young pig is started on a ra- 
|cornmeal is gradually substituted in 
|place of the middlings until the fat- 
tening season approaches, when the 
}ration is made up entirely of corn- 
|meal and skimmilk. Buttermilk may 
be used in the place of skimmilk. 


ufacture of cheese, is reputed to have 
about half the value of skimmilk. 





most economic method of feeding the 


| period. 
If an abundance of milk is at hand, | 


buy no feeders, and all the hogs fed |more may be fed with satisfactory re- 


out on our farms are born and are|sults, but it should not be fed in un- 
limited amounts. Results obtained by | 


born and raised there. 


In talking with Senator “Ned” 


Danish investigations place the value | 


Brown, the farmers “hog and alfalfa” |of 600 pounds of milk equal to 100 | 


man of Nebraska, he told me that his | 
practice was to grow his own stock, | 


pounds of grain. Investigations car- | 
ried on in this country place the value | 


Whey, a by-product from the man- | 


About one part of grain to three | 
parts of milk, by weight, provides the | 


: ‘ : | His stock was too high, though select. 
|milk, especially during the fattening | 


By aid of Parcel-Post. 


was a man in our town, 

And he was awful wise, 

e’s using the new Parcel-Post 

For his household supplies. 

when he finds they’re running 

short, 

| With all his might and main, 

The Parcel-Post, at small expense, 
Brings him some more again. 


A lady named Hubbard, 

| She went to the cupboard 

| And found that the cupboard 
bare. 

So she ’phoned a hotel 


was 


| Where the people lived well, 


To mail ber its whole bill-of-fare. 


A person named Horner 
On eggs had a corner. 


Then the Parcel-Post came, 
And broke up his game, 
Folk bought from the farmer direct. 


Tom W. Jackson in New York 
Press. 
SHEEP WILL PAY. 
Says a successful western sheep- 


grower: There is hardly an owner of 


and many other hog men of the west | of 475 pounds of milk as equal to 100), cman flock of sheep on an average 


attribute the fact of no cholera on | 
their farms to their breeding their | 
own sows and raising the hogs. 

While of course this will make | 
some trouble, and some expense in 
keeping from six to fifty sows on the | 
farm, but it will pay better to do this 
than to lose an entire crop nearly 
ready for market with cholera. 

Cholera does not come from green | 
corn, cockle burs, worms, lice or | 
acorns; it is due to a specific germ, the 
same as typhoid fever, measles, or 
small pox, and if it is not introduced | 
into a herd, every hog would die of 
old age before it would contract 
cholera. | 

No one breed is any more presist- | 
ent to it than any other breed; no 
amount of medicines dipping or any- 
thing else will prevent your hogs hav- 
ing it should the germs once obtain 
entrance to your feeding pens, so if 
your farm is free from it, it might 
pay you to keep it so by raising your 
own stock, and stop bringing in cho- 
lera in stock yard purchased feeders. 

Hog Notes. 

With corn at present prices, it 
will pay to sell part of it and buy 
some truckage to mix with the rest. 

The pig crop is extra heavy this 
spring and breeders are already talk- 
ing of a full crop of fall pigs. 

It would really seem that cholera 
is a blessing to hog producers, for N 
it did not kill so many hogs each 








year, the market would’ be over- 
stocked. 

Select your next years’. breeders 
from the big litters. Like begets 








BIG TYPE POLANDS. 


An exceptionally fine litter of 
March pigs out of Ozarka 466804 by 
Merry Mack 197959. Either sex $15.00 
at weaning, with Certificate of Reg- 
istry. 

CHAS. L. MOSS, 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best hero 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideai’s 
, Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
te hems at half price 


Sullivan, Mo. 





White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 


at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels 
OBLO 


cheap 
BE. J. REED. s-3 NG, ILL. 





Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Po.ies and 


|make greater 


rt, 0. Boa 474. 


pounds of meal for actual feeding. 

The experiment does not take into 
consideration the fact that hogs which 
are fed with milk in the ration have a 
better appetite, due to the increased 
palatability, and actually consume 
more food nutrients daily, and since 
they are less likely to get off feed, 
daily gains. Conse- 
quently a larger price is realized for 
them when the sales are made. 

If skimmilk can not be used, good | 
results may be obtained from using 
feeding tankage, or digester tankage 
as it is called. This contains 50 to 
60 per cent of protein and is rich in 
mineral matter. It may be fed dry, 





of meal, it may be mixed with the | 
meal in the ratio of aboue one part to 
ten parts of meal. 
The results will be about the same 
as if milk were used. As compared 
with feeding cornmeal alone, more 
rapid gains afe made; the feeding pe- 
riod is shortened; more feed is con- 
sumed and less trouble is experienced 
in the hogs going “off feed.” The 
cost of a pound of gain will be less, 
and the hogs will take on a higher 
condition and more finish, consequent- 
ly often selling for a greater price. 
The kitchen waste often forms a 
valuable source of food for the hog. 
It should be free from soap powders, 
broken dishes and such substances, 
and fed as soon as possible. It ordi- 
narily contains vegetable peelings, 
scraps of bread, cake, pies and meat, 
and in itself is usually a balanced ra- 
tion. The objectionable features at- 
tending the feeding of such material 
are that it is frequently unsanitary, 
and may be the agent for carrying 
disease germs.— Professor P. A. 
Campbell, Maine Station. 





The curate of a large and fashion- 
able church was endeavoring to teach 
the significance of white to a Sunday- 
school class. 

“Why,” said he, “does a bride in- 
variably desire to be clothed in white 
at her marriage?” As no one an- 
swered, he explained. “White,” said 
he, “stands for joy, and the wedding 
day is the most joyous occasion of a 
woman’s life.” 

A small boy queried, “Why do the 


| flock of sheep live on 


but where the corn is fed in the form | i 


farm who does not neglect his sheep 
a great deal more than anything else 
on the place. The majority of sheep 
owners, if they had to give as much 
attention to their sheep as to their 
hogs or cows, would not keep them 
at all. But, nevertheless, the sheep 
is worth more on the average farm, 
for the amount invested in them and 
for the cost of keeping than any oth- 
er stock we keep. 

This is mainly because from the 
time that the sheep can begin to run 
in the pasture in the spring till the 
necessity for feeding begins again 
in the late fall or early winter, the 
pasture, that 
weeds, clover, pine 
leaves or any other old thing that 
other stock refuse. And the sheep 
do well on such things and keep fat 
and, of course, they convert into 
money many things that hogs and cat- 
tle can hardly be starved into eating. 

But the balmy summer days are 
gone, and though the sheep is entirely 
indifferent to the coldness of the 
weather, when it is dry, it does like a 
dry shed to protect it from rain. It 
can get along on almost any old for- 
age that other stock refuse. The sheep 
is very partial to green things, and I 
suppose would like ensilage very 
much, but I have no silo, and do 
not know from experience. There is 
one source of greenness on my farm 
that few people have, and that is 
some steep hillsides that have been 
completely taken possession of by 
the honeysuckle vine. 

When every other green thing has 
ceased to grow, and the fields are 
brown and worthless as pastures, the 
brown and worth less ‘as_ pastures, 
the honeysuckle is in a flourishing con- 
dition a sit ever gets to be even in 
midsummer. Then the sheep find 
sides, with the inferior growth of 
anything else, not even excepting 
briars and bushes, there is a most 
luxuriant growth of honeysuckle that 
stays as green in winter as summer, 
and there the sheep have a good time 
whenever allowed to graze on it. 

As to the nutritive value I have no 
knowledge, and am indifferent to it, 
as I have'‘plenty of forage for them; 
but so long as the sheep eat the fo- 
liage of these vines and prefer them 
to everything else except grain, I 


on grass, 





men all wear black?” 





High-yielding Seed Corn. 
Dunlap, Mamepo 


think it best for them to graze there. 





| Kill the Sheep Ticks 


| It’s not an easy task to dip she 

when it is done you want the satisint 
tion of knowing that the labor wasn’ 
all wasted. You can have this satis. 


faction only by getting the best, 


D- HESS DIP 


And Disinfectant 


cannot beimproved. It has the Dr. Hess 
& Clark quality. Every ingredient is 
| analyzed or standardized to absolutely 
guarantee uniformity. It is non-poison- 
ous, non-irritating, kills ticks and at the 
same time heals the skin. It meets the 
U. S. Government’s requirements as 
| an official dip for sheep scab. Put it 
in the hog wallow to kill hog lice 
and sprinkle it everywhere to kill 
germs of disease and clean up the 
premises. Forthe kitchen sink and 
sit purifies and deodorizes, 
the best and remember 
it is guaranteed. One 
gallon makes from 50 
to 100 gallons of 
solution. 


Write for 
1S sag 


































and get longer, better wool that 
will bring the highest price. 


You can easily net from 18¢ to 
more on every you 

shear with a Stewart No. 

™ ine. Don’t labor with hand 

shears, in the old, hard, sweaty 

way. Don’t have aching, 

swollen wrists. Don’t scar 

and disfigure ome sheep 

with uneven shearing and spoil the 

wool with ~~ cuts, Take off the 

smoothly and quickly in one 
unbroken blanket with a - 
Ball 


Stewart No. g Bearing 
Shearing Machine 


It’s the most perfect hand operated 





roved Stewart pattern. 
mplete, including four 
combs and four cutters of 


rem your , or 
gene 62.00 and we willshipC. O. D. 
or bal Sanaa 


Catalo 





of Sheep Shearing and 
HorseClipping Machines FREE. 


CH! ‘AGO F EX'3LE SHAFT CO. 
612 La Salle Av. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











| By spring they get the vines pretty 
| well grazed down, but they never die. 
If one expects a nice lot of spring 
‘lambs, the sheep should be kept ii 
| good condition. They get along o 
| the things that other stock do nd 
|care for. But by all means give the 
| sheep plenty of clean water, and 0 
| whatever forage they are fed, have it 
| fed in a way to keep it clean. Iti 
|easy to make racks to hold roughage 
of all sorts, and it pays well to have 
racks to feed them in, rather thal 
on the ground. 

I have found it a good plan to have 
a good pasture of orchard grass of 
earl ysown rye to serve through the 
winter, and we usually have a larg 
patch of turnips, which make @ 
growth in the early spring, and 
sheep seem to have a great liking 
them. I do not think the turnil 
themselves or the tops are nutritious 
but in England, where probably the 
finest mutton sheep in the world a 
produced, they seem to think 
of turnips for sheep, and sow & 
acreage. I am sure it pays to a0 
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SS 
—_ 
pROF. T. V. MUNSON !S GONE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: On Jan- 
vary 22nd, last, one of the most 
eminent pomologists of this coun- 


try passed away by the death of 
prof. T. V. Munson.. He was a son of 
the soil and yet one of the deepest 
scientific thinkers and the most care- 
ful and progressive experimenters in 
horticulture that America had ever 
produced. He was born near Astoria, 
ll, June 26th, 1843, and after a course 
in the common schools of that state 
he graduated from the University of 
Kentucky at Lexington, in 1870, and 
soon took a position in the faculty of 
the Agricultural College of that state. 
But he preferred the more active field 
of horticulture and resigned to go up- 
on land of his own where he could 
follow his scientific and practical in- 
stincts and ambitions. He located 
near the young city of Denison, Texas, 
and there established a nursery and 
fruit farm. The grape was his spe- 
cialty, but he delighted in other fruits 
as well and grew all that succeeded 
in that region. But on the grape his 
mature years were almost entirely 
spent, aside from the general nursery 
business. Having associated with him 
his elder son, who is his successor. 


The lack of satisfactory success 
with the old varieties of the grape, 


both native and foreign, in the change- | 


able climate of the lower Trans-Miss- 
issippi country led Prof. Munson to 
take up the introduction of the native 
grapes of that region, which had been 
almost entirely neglected until then, 
and there being several species of 
great promise he had a good field in 
which to work. This he did with wis- 
dom, perseverance and eminent suc- 
cess. He early saw the possibilities 
of some of these wild species being 
suitable stocks for the vineyards of 
France, which were then being rav- 
aged by the phyloxera and he intro- 
duced some of them then with such 
successful results that he was deem- 
ed worthy of the highest honors 
that country could bestow. Among 
them was the membership of the Le- 
gion of Honor, a decoration rarely be- 
stowed on foreigners. 

But his experiments in hybridizing 
the wild grapes, before untouched, 
with the most promising of the cul- 
tivated varieties resulted in a great 
number of choice new ones. Some of 
these are of general adaptation all 
over the country and others are suit- 
able only to certain climatic regions 
for which he designed them. This is 
notably true of the hybrids of the 
scuppernong class on one side, which 
we resistant to mildew and rot that 
prevents the growing of the ordinary 
kinds in the Gulf states with much 
success. His LaSalle, San Jacinto, 
San Alba, San Rubra, etc., are ex- 
cellent in every way and grow under 
the most trying conditions for ordi- 
lary grapes. His Brilliant is consid- 
ered of almost unequaled flavor and 
is only one of the varieties that suc- 
ceed in the central and northern 
states, 


Prof. Munson was a member of | 
Many of the scientific societies of 
America, especially those of horticul- 
tural nature or kinship. He was a 
Most accurate observer and he gave 
'o the public without stint the gist of 
What he learned. The crowning lite- 
tary effort of his life was the book 
*ntitled, “The Foundations of Ameri- 
ta’s Grape Culture.” This is a work 
that contained the essence of all his 
investigations and experiments with 
stapes and should be in the hands of 
‘very lover of good fruits. He had it 
bublished at his own expense and is a 
eritage to his countrymen. 


But as a man Mr. Munson was 
Worth knowing. He was a dear friend 
'o all who knew him well, and I was 
— to have been one who enjoyed 

at privilege for over 30 years. We 


first met at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Horticultural Society and Fruit 
Fair at St. Louis in 1882 and from 
that time on we were more than pass- 
ing friends and fellow workers. We 
visited each other and at his home I 
have spent many happy days looking 
and talking over the many things 
that were of pomological interest. Ff 
was able to have him commissioned 
by our beloved Hon. N. J. Colman, 
then at the head of the United States 
Department of Agricul ure, to investi- 
gate the wild grapes of all of North 
America in their native habitats, for I 
was then pomologist of that depart- 
ment, He covered the entire country in 
his travels and correspondence and we 
used to study wild grapes by the year. 
Our last meeting was in 1907 at the 
meeting of the American Pomological 
Society at the Jamestown Exposition 
in Virginia, where we roomed togeth- 
er as brothers. We have correspond- 
ed much since and I have growing 
the most of his late introductions 
and his memory is fragrant with good 
deeds and words to me and for all 
others who know him or may benefit 
by his life. A large family remain to 
bless the world. 


Miami, Fla. H. E. VAN DEMAN. 


YOUNG MEN HEEDING ADVICE. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: I am glad 
to know of Friend Lyon’s arrival at 
his home, safe and sound. Am satis- 
fied he did a great deal of good in his 


institute work; wish we had him in 
our section a while. There are a 
great many farmers who will not 


heed advice, especially the old time 
class of farmers. But am glad to 
know the young men are heeding ad- 
vice and are practicing the teaching 
of the practical farmers. Give the 
boys and the young men a chance. 
They are the class whom we have to 


depend upon to run all our future 
business: agriculture, horticulture, 
dairy farming, schools, government 
and everything else. I note a won- 


derful change during the last 10 or 
15 years. Back about the above date 
it was a common thing to see 10 or 20 
young men coming from the blind ti- 
ger, or hell dens, running their horses 


at full speed and yelling and swear- 
ing like wild Indians, and most of 
this occurred on the Sabbath days. 


They would collect at the church 
houses during the time of religious 
services and create a great disturb- 
ance and cut saddles, harness and 
bridles all to pieces. But now it is 
altogether different. The boys and 
young men go to the church house 
and act like gentlemen. The blind 
tiger and saloons are closed. Who has 
done more to bring about this change 
than the praying Christian mother? 
who stayed at home the long dreary 
day and the cold nights caring for 
the dear little children and praying 
for that wayward, drunken husband, 
who were at the hellish saloons drink- 
ing and gambling; nobody but the 
praying Christian mothers. Yet moth- 
ers have to stay at home while the 
drunken husbands and fathers go to 
the polls and help vote the saloons 
open to entice the praying mother’s 
dear boys to that hellish den which 
has destroyed so many boys and use- 
ful men. Parents should be _ very 
careful regarding their children. Some 
parents are careless regarding their 
children and will let them do as they 
wish, throwing a heavier burden on 
the shoulders of parents who try to 
raise their children right. 

Because the boys and girls who 
have done as they please are more 
liable to go wrong than those who 
have had good instructions, and those 
boys and girls who are rude some- 
times have a great influence over 
good boys and girls. 

Dear parents, let us get busy and 
fight all evil influences and try to 
save our dear boys and girls. Moth- 


after. 


Champion 
McCormick 


harvest without loss of grain. 


new machine, order now. 


command now. 


possible shortage. 


your binder. 


machines. 
Captain Anson used to say, 


moment of the year -, 
equipping your farm wi 
ae te, and binder twine. 
tion are yours for the asking. 


Chicago 





you ready for the harvest? 


Osborne 


Any one of these will save delays and insure a speedy 


Now is the time to look over your equipment, tt ; 
Nothing is gained by waiting till 
the last minute when you cannot expect the service you can 


Remember the dealer can give you more time now, 
machine you buy now has been made before the rush. You 
are safer with the machine at home properly set up early 
than hauling it home after the grain is rea 

If repairs are needed, order them now. If your dealer does 
not have what you need, he will be able to secure it in time 
so that you can put it on at your leisure. 

Be sure you get I H C repairs and not imitations. The 
IHC repair part is made the same as the original on your 
machine except that it is strengthened if found necessary. 

Buy your twine early, then you will be safe against a 
Better have a few balls extra 
enough. You can always use it. 

Buy Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Osborne, 
Plano, or International — Sisal, Standard, Manila,’ or Pure 
Manila twine—and know that it will work satisfactorily in 


moments that wins ball games.”’ 
ou. 
I H C harvesting and haying 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 





Safety at Harvest Time 


Al your work leads up to the harvest. At 
that point you plan to coin the season’s labor. 
Are 


machines all in good working order? If there is any doubt, 
now is the time to look into your machine shed and see. 


It is far better to buy a new machine before harvest than 


Are your 


Get your new machine with the I H C trade-mark and 
with one of these time-tried names on it— 


Deering 


Milwaukee 
Plano 


If it takes a 


The 


y to cut. 


an not 


The best is always the cheapest in binder twine as in 


**It is good playing at critical 
The harvest is the critical 
Play safe on all points by 


Catalogues and full informa- 






USA 












are not allowed to vote. 


they have a great burden to bear. 
E. N. HENDRIX. 





MISSOURI COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE FURNISHES FARM 
LABOR. 





Undoubtedly one of the big prob- 
lems before Missouri farmers these 
days is the problem of adequate farm 
labor. Help is scarce and in many 
places and cases unreliable. It looks 
as though at least a partial solution 
to the problem is at hand. 

A recent requirement of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture makes it 
necessary for every graduate to have 
at least six months practical farm ex- 
perience. This requirement will 





ers, you have the future care of this 





make a large number of bright, en- 


government in your hands, yet you /|ergetic, 
God bless | young men available to the farmers 
the mothers and give them power, for|o fthis state. 
|their services June Ist and will work 
jfor three months. 
}as salary whatever they prove to be 








ambitious and dependable 


These men can begin 
They will accept 


worth, they are after the experience. 

Another class of men that is avail- 
able now, March ist, is the Short 
Course students. Most of these 
young men have had practical farm 
experience and are qualified to take 
the best of positions. They will ac- 
cept salaries of from $25.00 per month 
up, depending on the kind of work 
and kind of man. 


Farmers that can use any of this 
labor should avail themselves of the 
opportunity at once by writing to the 
Farm Management Department, Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 
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in the 


Published every Thursda 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 311 North Sev- 
enth street, next door te the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 

ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 


‘ORLD the best advertising medium 


Gress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., 8t. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
= is seaees when the time paid for 

as expired. If subscribers receive a 
eopy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are | 





Qne Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we | 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend | 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL | 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a limited time take sub- 
scriptions, both mew and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmers can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money | 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for cash- 
ing local bank checks, however small 

@ appreciate the kind efforts of our 
patrons in all parts of the Union in 
speaking good words in behalf of the | 
RURAL WORLD, and it is to these ef- | 
forts we attribute our constantly ir- 
creasing circulation. 








| 

The co-operation of reputable and re- | 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- | 
tising columns—firms whose products | 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. . 











Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial endorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Congress will consider a. bill appro- 
priating $12,000,009 for “continuing the 
work of improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River.” 





The strongest argument that has 
been brought, and that can be brought, 
in favor of the national income tax 
measure is that it is intended and will 
operate to distribute taxation equita- 
bly. | 








Right thinkers are in harmony with 
the paragraph in the Underwood tariff 
bill which prohibits the importation or 
sale of any aigrette or plume or the 
skin or feathers of any kind of wild 
bird, native or foreign. 





An Ohio scientist estimates the 
amount of soil washed away by the 
fleod at from 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
acres and calls its value at least $8,- 
000,000. It may be hoped that some of 
it has stuck somewhere. 





Before any State can elect a United 
States Senator henceforth it must en- 
act laws in harmony with the Seven- 








| 
of its class in the United States. Ad- = of Statistics, United States De- 


| center. 


|}or 14.1 per cent, was reported as from 





In 1915 thirty vacancies must be filled 
and many States have anticipated the 
ratification and are prepared to elect 
Senators at the polls. 





The scarcity of farm labor can be 
met, in‘a degree, by so planning opera- 
tions and growing diversified crops as 
to distribute the work over a longer, 
period. The farmers in the northwest- 
ern wheat sections and the cotton rais- 
ers of the south will soon realize the 
importance and necessity, not only 
from the standpoint of its effect on the 
soil, but from the viewpoint of the 1a- 








borer, to practice better and more 
complete rotations. 

Farm conditions and methods have 
greatly changed in late years. The 
}modern farmer has at his disposal 
lequipment enabling him to reap great- 
er profits from the area farmed if he 
properly plans his work. He should no 


|longer view his occupation in the light 
lofa day laborer, but from the angle of 
|a business man. There is, perhaps, no 
| occupation that requires any keener 
judgment and better management than 
to operate a farm successfully. 








The Crop Reporting Board of the} 
partment of Agriculture, estimates, 
from the reports of correspondents and 
agents of the Bureau, that the average 
condition of winter wheat on April 1 
was 91.6 per cent of normal, against 
80.6 on April 1, 1912; 83.3 on April 1, 
1911. and 86.3, the average condition 
for the past 10 years on April 1. There 
was a decline in condition from De- 
cembcr 1, 1912, to April 1, 1913, of 1.6 
points, as compared with an average 
decline in the past 10 years of 3.6 
points between these dates. 





The rapidly developing Great South- 
west, embracing the magnificent 
stretch of country lying between the 
Mississippi and the Rio Grande, must 
arouse St. Louis to the immense pos- 
sibilities of this city as a commercial | 
If anything were needed to 
bring this fact home to the live busi- 
ness men’s clubs they have an object | 
lesson in the remarkable increase of | 
the “Frisco’s’” business in that terri- 
tory, their volume of business for the 
first week of last month being the lar- 
gest for any similar period in all its 
history. St. Louis should not yield any 
great measure of this patronage and 
prestige to which her geographical sit- 
uation entitles her. 





The United States supplies 14 per 
cent of the imports of foreign coun- 
tries and takes 9 per cent of their ex- 
ports. The imports of all countries 
other than the United States aggregate 
$16,876,000,000, of which $2,375,476,000 


the United States. Their exports, ex- 
clusive of those of the United States 
are set down at $14,690,000,000 and the 
amount to us, $1,352,000,000, the share 
exported to the United States being 
thus 9.2 per cent. The total value of 
the exports of all countries, including 
the Wnited States for which statistics 
are available is $16,860,000,090; their 
total imports, $18,529,000,000, the year 
represented being in most cases 1911. 





Vegetables at cost from the farmer 
to the consumer will be available in 
Chicago afier April 25, according to a 
plan by Texas farmers to demonstrate 
the possibility of economy in distribu- 
tion of farm products. Thirty Texas 
farmers have formed an association to 
begin the attack on the cost of living. 
April 25 will see the beginning of a 
shipment of 200 carloads of Bermuda 
onions to Chicago. At distributing sta- 
tions they will be sold at 3 cents a 
pound in ten-pound cartons. Hampers, 
contaning an assortment of fresh vege- 
tables, enough to last a family of five 
one week, will be sold for $1.20. Each 
hamper will contain cabbage, lettuce, 


teenth Amendment to the Constitution. | 


Such a supply|PHYSICIANS WARN FLOOD Dis. 
TRICTS. 


carrots and turnips. 
would cost from $3.50 to $4.50 under| 
ordinary sale. It was said that 300) 
acres of Bermuda onions in one district! . 
in Texas are rotting because commis-| lk used in the districts Now suffering 
sion men will not handle them. |from flood and storm, is the warn 
|sent out by the Journal of the Ameri. 
If you intend to plant any cowpeas | 20 Medical Association. The immeg. 
now is the time to buy the seed, says | ate havoc wrought to life and Property 
C. M. Long, of the Johnson County Bu-| i8 only a part of the results of storm 
reau of Agriculture. They can be had | 4d flood, for following in their wake 
now for about $2.50 per bushel, and| Will stalk sickness and death from ey. 
they will probably be as high as $4.00 | posure, the unavoidable lack of foog, 
before the season is over. Soy bean/| Medicines and care, and disorganigeg 
seed are getting scarce and_ they | Sanitary conditions, with polluted wa. 
should be bought soon. Suppose you/|ter. Naturally, says the Journal, we 
try a few of each, in the corn this year, | Nay expect a large amount of pneumo. 
They are good to enrich the silage,|nia and other congestive diseases jp 
they are good to pasture out with hogs | the afflicted areas, as the results of ex. 
or sheep and they are good to make| posure on the part of the survivors, 
the land more fertile. A case is known | little can be done to avoid these, but 
where wheat was sown on the same|¢pidemics of some infectious diseases 





Boil all water and pasteurize all 








land for thirteen years and cowpeas/can be successfully guarded against, 
sown each time after the wheat was | Where sewerage and water systems 
taken off and the yield of wheat was| have been affecied, the slogan for gey. 


increased in this time from 15 to 33 eral weeks must be boil the water and 
bushels. | pasteurize the milk. With the break. 





The farmers of Kansas are welcom- 
ing the county advisers. The demcn- 
stration agents, who really are advis- 
ers with another title, are sending in 
the most encouraging reports to Ed- 
ward C. Johnson, superintendent of 
farmers’ institutes at the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College. In Montgomery Coun- 
ty, where E. J. Macy has charge of 


in one township wished to join the 
farmers’ club last week and to co 
operate with the county agent, that a 
meeting of the farmers was called and 
those who were to receive the regular 
visits of the agent were selected by 
vote. The vice president of the farm- 
ers’ club says that by this procedure 
hard feelings were presented. In an- 
other county, which is thoroughly or- 
ganized and awaiting the appointment 
of the county agent, 125 
ready have paid the $5 fee for joining 
the club and 50 are on the waiting jist 
eager to join as soon as they can be 
cared for. 





CONDITIONS ON THE OLD WNA- 
TIONAL ROAD. 





For the past two years, parts of the 
old National road, the great natural 
thoroughfare from Washington and 
Baltimore to Wheeling and the West, 
have been in such bad condition 
through western Maryland that its use 
as a thorough automobile route has 
been greatly impaired. The originally 
good surface has been worn off for 
many miles, exposing the large stones 
of which its foundation was princi- 
pally made. In some cases, large 
boulders were washed down by the 
mountain streams, and several 
stretches were injured by the hauling 
of heavy pine timber from the district 
north of Hancock and Flintstone. 

As a result, a great deal of the 
through travel east and west has been 
going by Bedford, Ligonier, Greens- 
burg and Pittsburgh, farther and more 
hilly than over the old National road 
direct to Wheeling and beyond. Late- 
ly, however, the State Highway Com- 
mission, encouraged and aided by the 
Automobile Club of Maryland, has 
taken a very active interest in restor- 
ing this road to its old-time impéort- 
ance. 

Reports reach the Touring Informa- 
tion Bureau of the American Auto- 
mobie Associations, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, that conditions are already 
being materially improved, especially 
by the removal of the large boulders 
that have been the principal drawback 
to the use of this road by motorists. 
Some new construction has also beén 
undertaken, and, as a result, it will 
probably be in condition to be gener- 
ally recommended by the fall of 1913, 
or at least by the spring of next year. 
Meanwhile, State Highway Commis- 
sioner Bigelow of Pennsylvania has 
greatly improved that part of the old 








radishes, onions, spinach, cauliflower, 


road in his state. 


demonstration work, so many farmers | 


farmers al-| 


| ing of dams and sewers and the flood- 
| ing of water-supplies whether of wells 
or reservoirs, the water is bound to be 
polluted, and typhoid fever is almost 
|certain to become wide-spread unless 

the simple precaution of boiling the 

water is immediately adopted. This 
should be continued in every household 
| for weeks and perhaps months until 
| danger from this source is past. 


|'WEATHER FORECASTS TELE. 
PHONED TO FARMERS. 





| Over five million farmers receive 
| the weather forecasts daily over the 
|rural telephone, the forecasts being 
|telegraphed by the Weather Bureau 
|to the central offices and thence dis. 
tributed free to all patrons of the 
iline: most companies being anxious 
|to furnish this service as an induce, 
|ment to new subscribers. If a farm 
er has a telephone and does not re 
ceive the daily weather forecasts, he 
should call up central and find out 
why. 

Weather Bureau Warnings of Ohio 

Floods. 

Warnings of the destructive floods 
that occurred in Ohio, beginning 
March 25, were telegraphed from the 
Weather Bureau office at Columbus 
to all the principal cities and towns 
in the districts threatened from twelve 
to twenty hours in advance. Warn 
ings of the highest stages expected 
during the present floods in the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers have been is 
sued to the principal cities and towns 
on these rivers from two days to 
three weeks in advance, the forecast 
now made for New Orleans being that 
the river will reach a stage of 3 feet 
4 inches above the flood stage be 
tween April 24 and 30. The River and 
Flood Service of the Weather Bureal 
covers every river in the Unitei 
States where floods dangerous to life 
and property are liable to occur. Per © 
sons residing in threatened districts 
should put themselves in commuti 
cation with the nearest Weather Bt 
reau station. 

Frost Warnings to Fruit Growers 

During the coming April and May 
the Weather Bureau will put itself i0 
close touch with all the principal com 
mercial fruit-growing regions of thé 
country where damaging frosts af 
liable to occur and issue advance 
warnings of temperatures liable to 
prove destructive to fruit so that, 
wherever practicable, the various 4 
vices for orchard heating and smuds 


ing may be put in operation. In some 
regions, not adjacent to regulét 
Weather Bureau stations, men a 


sent out to take stations in the viel 
ity in order to insure the effectual dis 
tribution of the warnings. Fruit gr¥ 
ers everywhere should avail them 
selves of this service. 





The woman suffrage movement ha 
gained considerably by the digal 
manner in which their second demo 





stration was carried out in Wash 
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5 ere oug Oo be ou- many flocks do not lay many eggs.— 
= By C. D. Lyon. sands of trees planted, but there are Asbet Northrip, of Stoutland, is|Jonesburg Journal. 
vurise ai It would be a real satisfaction to the|® few obstacles in the way. First, | again on the river buying corn. He is| The County Court of Marion County 
. Suffering writer of this to know just who was|there is the worms to contend with; | feeding 54 head of steers—Laclede Co./last week received the contract from 
Pero. responsible for the article under the a — head bees in apple, then | Republican. the State University relative to the 
meri- ¥ WD of|the peach tree borer. They can be g . 
© immedi. aap pese yrs ‘ease ap b ey os kept out by taking lye and 0) Al bran| The Nevada, Lebanon and Wastern employment of > stig: atyinns, but « 
Property aly f the same date. We|and boiling it until the lye eats up |SY"¥°Y. bas been completed, or nearly | Ute I lO) tev oar, it has not ve 
S of storm papers Of near the same ° tho ome) | Cede ‘Sinton as so, and the next most interesting and| Were not quite clear, it has not yet 
have never heard that anybody ever , cken to © COD: | importa t t is to be the fiyi ¢| been signed, but in all probability will 
heir wake claimed that the flesh of a calf from|Sistency of paint with either vermil- th epicenag sy i. . : \e “ iapeiie be in a few days. The court had three 
h from ex. three hours to three days old wasj|lion red or yellow ochre and paint n : ben Pisa oe men to select from for the new posi- 
of food, poisonous, or in any way deleterious to|the trees by moving a little dirt from | John T. Gilmore of Deer Trail, Colo.,| tion, and finally decided on Mr. Laude, 
Pg health, the contention being that the/around the roots so as to get the | Was here this week looking over the| who at present is chief assistant to 
uted wa. use of the flesh of so young an animal| paint a little below the ground and | country. His mother recently invested| pean Waters of the Kansas Agricul- 
ea i is repulsive to those of refined taste.|about two feet up the body; for ap-|in land near Mansfield and both seem |tyra] College. He is a native Mis- 
ff pneumo- Now while we are on this disagreeable|ples paint by first of May; peaches | Well pleased with the Ozark country. | sourian.—Palmyra Spectator. 
iseases {n subject, let me say that more than|first of August, then its a good thing | ~-Mansfield Mirror. 
ults of ex. . + ‘ | It is not often that $2,000 worth of 
sonia one old butcher could, if he chose tojto keep rabbits from gnawing trees, Last week Joe Warren received a mules is see ulli wagon over 
ee do so, tell of instances where the meat|/if painted a couple of coats so as to shipment of Hungaria il f the . 2 eee ee - 
these, but : ae ay ? : | Shipment o ungarian quail trom the | muddy roads, but that scene was wit- 
: from unborn calves—those taken from|get it on thick, then they have got | State Game Warden. They were freed j 
; diseases : . ’ ; ’ State Ge at . 3 e treed | nessed in Auxvasse recently, and they 
: oa cows killed in the late stages of preg-|trees out of sight to price. Last and |in the Schmalhorst orchard and at last were pulling a load of egg cases en 
ae nancy, has been sold in various forms,| worst of all.the nursery men don’t reports were making themselves much | route a “ay ak oO sania and 
Ptetes: to be used as human food! We once|/send trees true to name. I got some /|at home.--Conway Record : Ces gues 
n for gey- a ap . : : . é . ay iecord. | James Patterson were seated upon the 
knew a gang of railroad laborers to|from a Missouri nursery and they i i 
vee carry away and eat the carcass of a] bore Early Harvest, which I had| % Buescher and F. W. Bockhorst, | W4son, while Caraon Ratekin aed Be 
the break- a pes at ae i lover bloat i 47 : |who recently shipped their pipe cobs| Black were astride of a mule each. 
cow that had died of clover bloat, and|plenty of so I went and raised my r 
the flood- ee t of per- |to a factory at Boonville, have received | The team attracted quite a lot of at- 
while it made half a dozen out of per-| own trees. H. BELLAIRS. | i , f 
br Of wells ‘ |their returns and are well pleased with | tention. There were eight mules of 
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haps fifty very sick, the doctor who 
attended them said that the sickness 
was caused by over-gorging and not by 
the meat itself. The meat of an old 
woolly dog might not make the eater 
of it sick, but we object to having it 





ODD ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





By C. D. Lyon. 


It was the greed of man that caused 
the great flood disaster in the Big 





| them. 


The cobs brought $14 per acre. | the good Callaway kind, and the whole 


|The corn sold at $23 per acre.—Harts-| outfit, men, mules and wagon, be- 


| burg Truth. |! 


| An enterprising Marble Hill mer-| 
| chant advertises to donate $2.00 for| 


onged in the Hatton neighborhood.— 


| Auxvasse Review. 


tu. B. Dickerson, of Tyrone, has just 


household * : very 5 i by i | noi - 
nths until served in the guise of ~—e ad Miami Valley, for man forced the river rh sal erin Mu? = Reiser breve ree aes nae a ae 
my so we insist that when bob vea out of its natural channel and built it 10ouses r good roads ir olling chased eleven ead Oo two-year-o 
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offered for sale it be sold for just what 
it is. 





CHERRYVALE (KANS.) NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I will write 


a new one to suit himself. 

More than three years ago the writer 
suggested that cement would some time 
be used in building roads, as with it 
cheaper roads than can be made of 
plain macadam can be constructed. 








| County. It ought to at least cause|t 
|}some people to stop and think.—Perry | t 
County Republican. 

F. L. Rees of this city has the dis- 
tinction of hayng sold the largest hen 
that was ever sold to a poultry dealer 








ylooded Holstein heifers. He says that 
he price was high enough, but that 


|nothing is too good for Texas County. 
| That Texas County is soon to be one 
of the leading counties of this great 
State, and the “Lone Star County of 































































sts being a few lines as to things in Kansas.; A great deal of useless expenditure | ‘= Wellsville, so far as known. He sold | the Senatrul Cente" WED ottenntqraeee 
r Bureau Taking it all around this has been alof land, time and labor, is made by |@ Plymouth Rock hen Monday that | wide attention is a fact that cannot be 
ence dis mild winter, with no excess of mois-| having roads too wide, a ten-foot, hard | tipped the scales at ten pounds and | successfully contradicted. Such Ne 
s of ba ture, yet enough for all purposes.|road bed being sufficient for the uses | brought him $1.60.—Wellsville Star. we Dickerson deserve — cred yrs 
vt 7 Stock of all kinds have come througii | of any excepting the heaviest traffic. | J. J. Ziegler sold to Squint Allen | What they: are — ScwEne x 
0 ee in good shape, but feed is getting| Go a little into figures on road mak-|one day last week a fine cow. Consid-|°4US¢~—Houston Republican. 
. . scarce. I am afraid we will have lots|ing. One barrel of cement at $1.25,| eration $90.00. That is going some.| While talking and planning to build 
~ — M4 of thin stock before grass comes. | Will build the surface of a 10-foot road | But it will not be a touchdown to what/a bigger and better Perryville, we 
ee ‘ Wheat looks fine, but small acreage.|a rod long; 320 barrels per mile, cost|cows will bring in the future, if the| should not lose sight of the fact that 
a Commenced to sow oats in February, | $400 to secure a lasting surface. |farmers keep on shipping their heifers|our greatest aid in this direction 1s 
, was stopped three weeks by bad It is too late a day in the world to|to the packing OURS RIPERE | Seen roads, and to encourage our 
+ om weather then had a few more good | build wooden bridges, or even to make | Times. |farmers to improve and specialize their 
ve floods days; all commenced sowing again; {the floors of metal bridges of wood.| avid M. Robertson, one of the most|farming. With well-kept farms, con- 
nesta bad weather put a stop to it for an-|A few hundred dollars initial cost will) progressive young farmers of the coun-| ducted on business principles, we have 
from the other week; then we got to work! ™ake a lasting er of metal, with a/ty, who with his father raises prize-|the best backing our city could have. 
again, so oats are nearly all sown | Concrete floor in it. | winning corn on a hillside farm a few| We have a lot of such farms in the 
Dolan ina a very large acreage. The first| If $100 worth of commercial fertilizer | miles southeast of town, was in the|county and their number is constantly 
vn CE sown are up nice; nearly all was | Will increase the value of your crop | city the first of the week making in-| increasing. A city which has back of it 
» Warn sown on furrowed land and put in| $150, is it not good business sense to | quiries concerning the farm adviser for| good farmers, on good farm land, has 
sell with a drill; that means a yield of a buy the fertilizer? On ~~ farm fertil-|the county.—Doniphan Prospect-News.|a more lasting support than any fac- 
the Ohio third more oats for the part of coun- eaege ig or aerentge - 3000 per cent| Rudolph Schmitz, a farmer living| tory built town. ''Whea:yeu yrrsciete 
been is try we have been having corn ship- eee ame cere Proce [three miles east of California (Mo.),|farmers’ interests you oe boosting 
nd towns ped in here for the last three years ‘ /had a Chester White sow to farrow 22 |Your own.—Perry Co. Republican. 
days to and paying a big price for it. Sum-| F. P. Wells, one of our kare who | pigs at his place Saturday, April 5th.| J. T. McDougal, one of our young 
. forecast mer of 1911 it was 70 cents a bushel; | Puilt a silo last fall and had it filled | All of the pigs are healthy and doing | farmers east of town, was in town Mon- 
eing that 1912 95 cents a bushel; now it is 60 dfn ensilage, says that it is the best/ ane 1f any of The Rustler readers can day and left his dollar for membership 
of 3 feet cents a bushel. Last fall after the | ‘eed he has ever found for stock. Mr.| heat this for a large litter of pigs we! in the county agricultural bureau. He 
stage De election the Taftites said corn wofild Wells tells us that it is just the same| yon1q like to hear from them.—Rus- says he is glad Johnson County has 
: as turning dairy cows on grass in pro- ler : ‘ “ ; ” 
River and be 15 cents; that appeared to en- ductet tad Gow'ak ak | dine t sellville Rustler. employed a “county man,” because no- 
r Bureat courage all the farmers so all got to misty = Th attr py pes eden Chas. Grebe and Ches White were| body can ever learn too much about 
» Unite plowing ground; is all plowed except 6 rg ak ge Pg the Peal of milk, | tere buying hogs Monday; each paid | farming. McDougal is well —— 
F : | $8 95 ) rith Ikenberry, who was appointed ad- 
1s to lif the renters that had to move this Stock of all kinds have been fec on|** 9° for the best hogs, Hogs are high with Iken erry, W Sar ‘+ - 
‘cur. Per: spring, so most of the farmers only this ensfiage during the winter 6nd we and bringing in lots of money. Henry | viser of Jackson ounty. enberry 
districts have to harrow their ground and its ie P hs ip Hildebrand sold one that netted over| was president of one of the dormitory 
i “ noticed at feeding time that the stock , > ‘tae i it ad had 
commun like a garden, so if we don’t have weuld leave all ather ktelie of thse bad $40: Chas. Grebe had two that brought | organizations at the university an - 
: rer $83: Mi ; ssful administration. MceDouga 
ither Bt cheaper grain for the next year it go to the ensilage bunks when: Mr. | °°! $83; Miss Gertie See, one that/a success = 
would be the farmers fault. Its gar- Wells filled them and never left this netted $33.80. Miss Gertie says she|says any man who can successfully 
srowers: den making time now. I sowed a bed i gee ~ | has sold lots of cows at less per head.| manage a bunch like that can handle 
feed for the big yellow corn that the c ! b » 
and May of lettuce in February; it looks fine; | most of us think is the king of all|~ NW Florence Leader. anything—he could even be a succes 
itself had a little trouble protecting it from | r..qc¢-—Gallatin North Missourian. A visitor in the vicinity of Latour as Minister to Mexico.—Holden Prog- 
aay the cold spell, but will soon have | reports the main roads in that district | T@SS- 
. “ - Plenty of it to eat. I have a piece of} my, meeting of the board of direct-|t® be in fine condition as a result of | Corn growers will do well to read the 
2 Sround close to the house we use for}... ang stockholders of the Polk Coun-|the drag system throughout 1912.| advertisement of the Brookfield Corn 
dvance 
a garden and truck patch and potatoes ty Agreultural and Mechanical Society, These were as perfect as dirt roads| Culture Club on page 2 of this issue. 
ble to 
lia hat got the scab so bad some was worth- held Thursday night, was well attend- | ©@" be made, which speaks volumes/Their methods of raising corn are 
o- less. So three years ago I dusted|.q and enthusiastic. The association | fT the enterprise and road sense of | claimed to double the yield of corn 
ae my seed potatoes after cutting them |has leased the old fair ground, consist-|those in charge. There is no reason over the old method, and have pro- 
d 8 up with sulphur, The first year there ing of 37 acres, for a term of years and | W2Y all the principal thoroughfares of | guced. so they claim, as high as 96 
In pl was a little scab; the second not so is issuing additional stock at $5 per|Johnson County should not be brought | nushels to the acre. Corn land has 
~ much, and last year not any. As it} hare to erect buildings. Over $500/"D to the standard.—Star-Journal. |doubled in value the past few years, 
we vicis- ‘8 very cheap it will pay to try it. I} was subscribed for new stock in thirty| Of all the reports to date we be-|and modern methods of corn raising 
~tyal dit’ Seen a piece written by one of the/ minutes. Many men throughout the | lieve Mrs. J. M. Wilson is decidedly in| must be adopted or corn raising will 
wy Stark brothers at Louisana, Mo., urg-| county are taking an interest in the|the lead in successful poultry raising. | become unprofitable. They have writ- 
rs then ing people to plant more fruit trees. | work and liberally subscribing. Liberal|In fact, considering the size of her|ten a booklet on corn raising, called 
| That is something that ought to be premiums will be offered this year, | flock believe it cannot be surpassed in| “Drouth,” written in plain, everyday 
done; this was a fine fruit country | over $500 worth being offered by man-|the State. She started the year with/| language, fully setting out their plans 
nent ha when we first settled here. There|ufacturers and others outside of the|58 hens and in January she gathered /of corn raising. No special seed corn 
dignified Was a good orchard on every farmand | county. Subscriptions may be mailed | 390 eggs, in February 725 and in March |is advocated, neither are any expenses 
1 demot they produced well and was fine fruit|to W. U. Townsend, secretary.—Roli-|900, a total of 2015 eggs in 91 days,|incurred by extra tools. ‘This book 
shingto® of all kinds; now the orchards are var Herald. averaging a little over 22 eggs a day| will be mailed to you on receipt of $1. 
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LIFE’S MIRROR. 





There are loyal hearts, there are spir- 


its brave, 

There are souls that are pure and 
true, 

Then give to the world the best you 
have, 


And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love your life will flow, 

A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith and a score of hearts will 
show 

Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth and your gift will be paid 
in kind, 

And honor will honor meet; 

And a smile that is sweet will surely 
find 

A smile that is just as sweet. 


life is the mirror of king and 
slave 

’Tis just what we are and do; 

Then give to the world the best you 
have, 

And the best will come back to you. 


—Madeline S. Bridges. 


For 





Written for THe Ruxart Wortn 
TALENTS, THEIR USE AND ABUSE. 





By Aunt Samantha. 


Read the 25th chapter of Matthew 
in connection with this letter. 





We are told there are two ways 
of doing things, the right way and 
the wrong way. 

There are also two ways to use 
your talents, the right way and the 
wrong way. Many persons do not 
give this subject much _ thought, 
therefore I write this for their due 
consideration. Why and for what 
were our talents given? To use, cer- 
tainly, to this you all agree. Also 
you must clearly see they were not 
given us to abuse. The word talent 
has a variety of meanings, but the 
one I refer to applies to the individ- 
ual, and Webster calls it ‘“Intellect- 
ual ability, natural or acquired.” I 
call it a gift from God and every 
one should be careful how they use 
or abuse God’s gifts. If you are en- 
dowed with a bright intellect above 
the ordinary or have unusual ability 
or skilled in any one art more than 
another, then that is your talent, and 
is God given, and you should strive 
to cultivate it to the utmost limit, 
so that you may use it to the edify- 
ing of yourself and friends and to the 
glory of God. That is making the 
proper use of the talent. But if 
you use it only for the gratifying of 
your own ambitions or worldly de- 
sires, then is your labor in vain. For 
such would prove wholly unprofitable 
and a wrong use or abuse of the tal- 
ent you possess. 

I have heard “that the love of mon- 
ey was the root of all evil.” It may 
be for some. But I believe the old 
original sin of your first parents, dis- 
obedience to the Jaws of God, is the 
prime factor in every one’s down- 
fall, and the sticking close to Jesus 
and obeying His commandments is 
the upbuilding of a strong Christian 
character, one that will be found. 
making the proper use of his God- 
given talents. If I were asked to 
name the besetting sin of the whole 














NEW BEAUTY IN 
ONE WEEK 


Ladies everywhere are 
learning the great value of 
Beautiola, the remedy that 
removes brown spots and 
Freckles, modifies Wrinkles 





and aids in permanently 

curing Pimples, Black 

Heads and all Facial Blem- 

ishes. Price 650c per box S 
Agetts Wanted ~ A 


BEAUTIOLA COMPANY, Dept. R, Beau- 
tiola Bidg.. 2024 Olive St., St. Louis, Me. 


world, I should answer with one 
word, SELFISHNESS, in big letters, 
and I believe I can say without fear 
of contradiction that every one is 
| tainted with it. Some more, some 
|less. I have seen some who always 
keep a large supply on hands. But 
no matter how wayward or selfish we 
|are, our Father, the unselfish One, 
| loves us still, and oft in the still small 
| watches of the night we feel the Holy 
| Spirit of the unselfish One wooing 
us to depart from our worldly ways 
and seek His ways whose “ways are 
|ways of pleasantness and all His 
| paths are peace.” 

| Let us then strive to use our tal- 
| ents that when our Master calls for 
|/our accounting, we wul not be like 
| the slothful servant and hear the 
| words, “Depart from me, I never 
| knew you, servant.” But may we hear 
| with joy, “Well done, good and faith- 
|ful servant, enter thou into the joy 
|of thy Lord.” 








| Written for Taz RuraL. Wort. 
GARDENING IN FLORIDA. 


By Harriet E. Orcutt. 

I celebrated the day by picking my 
self and bringing into the house and 
cutting my first watermelon raised in 
my own garden. I also picked ripe 
strawberries and ripe tomatoes—how 
is that for a Washington’s birthday 
treat? 

My garden was planted, peas, beans, 
musk melons, watermelons and 150 
strawberry plants set, as my notebook 
says, Oct. 12, 1912. I had two kinds 
of peas and neither have been a suc- 
cess as far as bearing peas is con- 
cerned, although both gave me luxuri- 
ant vines. I never saw more luxuri- 
ant pea vines in both cases, but the 
crop was not large. I have pulled 
up the early ones, to try something 
else. But the late marrowfats are 
still climbing. They are over six feet 
high now, and if they keeu on much 
longer as they are going at present, I 
shall have to take a step ladder to 
pick them. I have toreach up and pick 
peas higher than my head now—an 
experience which I never had in Michi- 
gan. But the pods are astonishingly 
small for such big vines and few in 
number, although well filled. I noticed 
today that there are more blossoms 
than there have been before at any 
one time. I conclude that I did not 
have the varieties best suited to 
Florida soil, as one of our Ruskin 
neighbors had a large patch of peas 
and did well on them. They bore well 
and sold for a good price. I have 
sent for some edible pods to sow next. 
When we pioneers first came to Rusk- 
in we had some edible pod peas and 
they were good and bore well. I shall 
raise peas yet, but it take a beginner 
awhile to learn how. 

Had my first musk melon Jan. 3, 
but it was small. Larger ones came 
later, but a blight took some of the 
vines and injured others, andIdid not 
know what to do about it, and let it 
go too long before spraying. I plant- 
ed musk melons again last week and 
will know how to take care of them 
better this time. Also planted cucum- 
bers last week and sweet corn yester- 
day. 

But I must tell you about my beets 
and my Kentucky Wonder beans! I 
had two rows of beets—different knds 
—and they grew like weeds. I gave 
away beet greens by the bushel to 
people just coming in, also who have 
not had time to get their gardens 
started yet. I let some of the beets 
grow large, and gave ‘to my French 
class several times around. And it 
looks is if I would have beets until 
the rainy season and tomatoes the 
year around, now that they are started 
so well. 

And those Kentucky Wonders are 
wonders, surely. They grew rapidly, 
bore a fine crop and then seemed to 
be taking a rest. I said T should water 


to blossom again and again and bear 
another crop the vines looked so _ green 
and fresh. Everybody laughed at me 
and said I might as well pull them 
up and use the ground for something 
else. But I found one blossom on one 
vine and considered that as prophecy, 
and I watered, and I fertilized, and 
my faith was rewarded. Those beans 
have blossomed as full again as they 
did the first time and I have had sev- 
eral messes of the second crop and 
have given away some, had beans for 
dinner today, and have promised each 
member of the French class—four 
ladies—a paper bag of beans to take 
home with them next class day. The 
vines are growing still and are so 
much larger that I really believe that 
I shall have more beans this time than 
I had at first. 

This Florida gardening is very inter- 
esting. I have raised flowers in Michi- 
gan, summers when I would be at 
home on the farm during the school 
vacation, but I never had time for a 
garden—a real garden—until now, and 
1 am enjoying it. I wonder if every- 
hody knows about the little hand cul- 
tivators? I find mine so handy, I 
never saw one until I met them here 
in Ruskin. You can do almost any- 
thing with it. The soil here is so easy 
to work. I am gaining health and 
strength out in my Ruskin garden. I 
am wondering when this crop of beans 
is through with, if I can coax thé 
Kentucky Wondersto give me anoth- 
er? If the vines look as green as they 
did the other time | shall try it. 

I have been bu‘id'ng me a house, 
and I had the left-ov. » pieces of lumber 
used for bean poies. It did look 
rather curious and gave the neighbors 
considerable amusement. Thjs_ is 
what they said: “Miss Orcutt has 
sown lumber. I wonder what she ex- 
pects to reap, a house or a lumber 
yard?” Some of it was square and 
some of it wide, and some of it long 
and some of it short. The beans would 
climb the small square pieces as well 
as my poles, but they sat down dis- 
couraged at the foot of the wide 
pieces and looked up in despair. I told 
the man who put them in for me that 
he made one serious mistake. He 
put all of the long poles at the short 
beans and the short poles at the long 
beans—for it did look that way. 

I am proving one thing to my satis 
faction—that is, that gardening in 
Ruskin, where one can have plenty of 
water to irrigate with, is pleasant 
work for women. As I hear o'‘her 
women say: “When I get out into my 
garden I never know when to stop. I 
just hate to give it up and go back 
in the house to work.” I certainly 
find it much pleasanter than office 
work. But I still enjoy teachng. 

If there is any reader of the Home 
Circle “way down south in Florida” 
I wish they would tell us about their 
gardens. I have eleven bananas set 
and they are doing finely. 

Ruskin, Fla . 


LETTUCE SALAD. 





Lettuce may be served in different 
ways, but in simple salad form with 
French or mayonnaise dressing it is 
best. Another good way is to take a 
slice or two or bacon or some fat 
ham, cut itinto tiny bits and fry until 
it is crisp. Then add vinegar and 
pour over the lettuce and serve at 
once. Still another way is to cut let- 
tuce heads in quarters, season, fill the 
spaces between the leaves with grat- 
ed rocquefort or other cheese, garnish 
with hard boiled eggs and serve with 
French dressing. 











A yard with grass and plants is 
more profitable than one devoted to 
the accumulation of tin cans and rub- 
bish, because neatness and att-act- 
iveness always add to the value of a 








them and fertilize them and coax them 


property. 


a 
Written tor THe Rurat Wortp. 
YE OLDEN TIMES. 





By J. M. Miller. 


After the death of the aged mig. 
tress of Elmwood Hall, household af. 
fairs were well conducted and the 
work was performed as usual, as the 
old lady had been unable to attend 
to matters for some time. A settled 
gloom oppressed the minds of the in- 
mates of the old mansion house for 
some time, but this at length Dassed 
away and the folks became cheerfy| 
again. The two boys, Abel and John 
grew to manhood, and were very 
prosperous for several decades, and 
although they were great workers, yet 
the outdoor farm work was perform. 
ed somewhat slovenly as they had 
too many acres to attend to with the 
crude tools then in use. In the early 
years of the boys’ lives it was dis- 
covered that lime was very beneficial 
to the land, so a large limekiln was 
constructed against the side of a bluff 
where there were thousands of tons 
of blue limestone easy to quarry, and 
as the owners of the land were very 
generous the lime rock and the use 
of the kiln were free to all of the 
neighbors. : 


At length, after many years of in- 
cessant toil, Abel Hoff, the oldest of 
the two brothers, died in 1848, at the 
age of nearly 80 years of age. He 
neglected making a will until his mind 
was much enfeebled by age. The ex- 
pensive farm of Elmwood and much 
vther property was given te his broth- 
er John, but the bulk of the estate 
was given to two of his worthless 
grandchildren, drunkards, and who' 
were already well off. Fruitless ef- 
forts were made to break the will, 
and there was abundant evidence to 
show that the old man’s mind was 
badly shattered in the last years of 
his long life. The widow died in 1851, 
leaving the bachelor, John Hoff, in 
possession of the old homestead anda 
large amount of other property. At 
this time Mr. Hoff was probably much 
more than 70 years old, and being 
lame he hobbled around with his 
cane and did a considerable amount 
of work, as he enjoyed a life of ac- 
tivity, the supposition being that he 
cared but little for the acquisition of 
any more wealth. 


And now an interesting part of my 
story commences, as I want to relate 
the history of one of the hired hands 
at old Elmwood Hall, whose first 
name was William, and it does not 
matter what his last name was. Just 
when William first took up his abode 
at the Hall I do not know, but it was 
probably in the early years of the 
last century. For many years William 
and his wife labored faithfully for the 
owners of Elmwood farm, and ever¥- 
thing appeared to move along smooth- 
ly in and out of doors. Williams’ 
wife had plenty of held in the house 
and the girls appeared to be as con- 
tented as William and the other out- 
door hands were. A few years after 
Uncle John, as they called him, be 
came the possessor of the Elmwood 
acres, the trusty farm hand William 
began to have covetous desires to 
own the place, and as the old gen 
tleman was getting quite old and 
somewhat feeble, it was thought that 
William considered it about time to 
make an effort to secure the place 
if he was ever going to do so. Of 
course no one ever knew at this time 
anything about the conversations the 
two men had as they worked in the 
fields and were alone at other times, 
but from the occurrence of certain 
events subsequent to this time, it was 
evident that William with great pa 
tience, must have produced many 
able arguments to convince the old 
gentleman that the best thing he 
could do with his wealth was to leave 
it to his most trusty hired hand who 
had lived with him so long and wh0 
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Sarsaparilla 


In hundreds of homes is the favorite 


Spring Medicine 
Made from Roots, Barks, Herbs and 
other ingredients, including just those 
prescribed by the best physicians for 
ailments of the blood, stomach, kid- 
neys and liver. Creates an appetite. 








had served him so faithfully. It was 
likely at first that the old man did 
not take kindly to this proposition, 
as his dead brothers children and 
grandchildren were quite numerous, 
yet most of them were well off, but 
a few were poor and some of them 
shiftless, and it was likely that the 
old man had intended that Abel’s 
descendants should have his proper- 
ty. Great secrecy was maintained by 
William and his wife as to this busi- 
ness, and it was likely that Uncle 
John also had instructions to keep 
events secret. 

My father’s family lived some 300 
yards from the dwelling house, we 
could sometimes see that important 
events were taking place at the Hall. 
One evening late in the day, Mr. Hoff 
was returning from a field where he 
had been laboring, when he was ov- 
ertaken by a violent rain storm, at a 
distance of a few rods from the house, 
where William’s wife met him with a 
garment for protection. It was ob- 
served too, that little acts of kind- 
ness were more plentiful at this time 
than they had been in bygone days. 
At length, after many weary months 
of anxiety on the part of William and 
his wife, the old gentleman was in- 
duced to make a deed of the Elmwood 
farm to William. It is likely, too, 
that the cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, 
implements and a considerable 
amount of money passed into Wil- 
liam’s hands at this time, as no other 
disposition of these things were ever 
made. 

William had never loved hard work 
so well as the Hoff’s had, but after this 
flood of wealth passed into his hands, 
he suddenly lost all desire for labor, 
and took things easy, which did not 
please the poverty stricken man whe 
formerly owned the Elmwood fields. 
After parting with his possessions, 
Mr. Hoff lived some four years on 
the old place and was treated kindly by 
William and his wife, although they 
were not so excessive in their atten- 
tions. 

The old man was industrious as 
long as he could hobble around, and 
he worked until a short time before 
he died. A neighbor remonstrated 
with him for working so hard, when he 
was enfeebled by age, but he replied 
“that one farm would not support two 
gentlemen.” 

The nephews of Mr. Hoff tried to 
disposess William in the courts, but 
failed. A few years after William be- 
came the owner of this farm he built 
a large frame house on an elevated 
spot among the wild roses in his pas- 
ture field, and the house is known as 
Rose Hill. The old stone structure 
was occupied for many years by Wil- 
liams brother and his family, and 
this brother ended his days in the 
poor house. William died some ten 
years ago, at the age of 86, I think. 
After this, I do not know what dis- 
Position was made of the property. 

South Greenfield, Mo. 





Tart shells may be made by form- 
ing the crust over the bottoms of 
Patty pans. Pricking with a fork be- 
fore baking will preserve the shape. 





When answering advertisers please 
Mention the RURAL WORLD. 
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(Isa. 49-4.) 





| NOT IN VAIN. 


By W. B. Rowe. 

| How oft in this dark, weary life, 

| We feel with sorrow and pain, 
We’ve been defeated in the strife, 
And that we’ve labored quite in vain. 


In life’s battles we've vainly fought 
And even numbered with the slain; 
Have spent our strength for naught 
And our tears and labor in vain. 


But ever let us faithful be, 

A golden crown e’er try to gain; 

For bye and bye we shall see 

That we’ve not labored quite in vain. 
Island, Ky. 


Written for THe Rurat Worvp 
EXPOSITORY WRITING. 








By A. O. A. 

“What improvement there has been, 
in teaching composition work since 
1 was a boy,” said Uncle Parker as 
he left the school house. 

“Very little instruction in any 
branch of English composition did I 
ever receive even at the close of a 
Junior year, my further studies in 
Greek and Latin being cut short by 
an enlistment in the Civil War. The 
method I have just been allowed to 
see used is Fulton’s, whose special 
reference to the means whereby ideas 
and facts may be most clearly and 
effectively set forth which is the art 
cf exposition is used. 

“In the hands of as thorough a 
teacher as Miss Anderson this defin- 


less pupil. 
“Examples of expository writing, 
with questions and exercises append- 


ite method is valuable to even a care- 





ed to each are used. The teacher 
and class can supplant the author’s 
examples if a change is needed, but 
even to my old brain it was plain 
Mr. Fulton had supplied all that was 
necessary to bring out in careful de- | 
tail the special thoughts to form hab- | 
its in the pupil’s minds. 

“In order to answer the questions 
and do the exercises each pupil had 
to study and the drill not only made 
him acquainted with a wide range of 
facts, but made it an easy matter for 
him to write ‘clearly and to think 
in a straight line; something most | 
of us old people never could do. Our | 
old habits of slak thinking should be | 
counteracted by every modern teach- | 
er if she herself knew how to state 
thought correctly. 

“J visit many schools and I find 
the language used by the teacher and 
her method of training the mind to 
think and express itself of an order 
Mr. Fulton’s system might help to 
change for the better.” 





TIME FOR SETTING OUT ROSES. 





Now is a good time to set rose 


plants. While some rose growers pre- 
fer the fall season for setting plants, 
all agree that good results can be se- | 
cured from spring setting and many 
successful growers favor this season. 





RHUBARB SAUCE. 





Prepared in the following way, rhu- 
barb sauce retains the beautiful color, 
all the natural acid, and the cubes 
of fruit remain unbroken, the deli- | 
cacy of which appeals to the eye and 
tempts the appetite. 

Wash the stalks and remove blem- | 
ishes or withered places, but do not | 
peel them, as the skin furnishes the | 
pretty pink color which makes the | 
dish attractive. Cut into inch lengths. | 
Let the -pieces lie in cold water for | 
about an hour. Put themina double | 
poiler without adding water. Set the} 
receptacle in the outer boiler con- 
taining cold water and bring slowly | 








to a boil. Keep well covered. The | 


slow, gradual cooking and steaming 
retain the valuable juices undiluted. 
When the rhubarb becomes tender 
and clear remove from the 
sweeten, turn into a glass bowl and 


boiler, 


HEAVILY PLATED SILVER 
BABY SPOON 


Lovely present for the Ry® 
baby and one al! will ad- 


mire. Our low price, 80e, Name and date handsome: 





set in a cool place to chill. 





BIENNIAL REPORT OF THE STATE | 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE OF | 
KANSAS. 





| 
We are in receipt of a copy of the 


Biennial Report of the State Board of- 
Agriculture of Kansas, which is a very 
valuable book and should be of inter- 
est and value to farmers and citizens | 
alike, not only in Kansas, but also 
throughout the country. The report 
is devoted largely to information cal- 
culated to be of practical helpfulness 
to the man who'tills the soil and 
cares for live stock, while the back | 
pages are, as its predecessors, given 
over to the population, agricultural 
and live stock statistics, in general 
for the state, and also in detail for | 
the counties. 

Secretary F. D. Coburn may well 
be proud of his work. He was assist- | 
ed by assistant secretary J. C. Mohler, | 
Chief Clerk Frank E. McFarland, Ivor | 
E. Davis and W. H. Doyle. 


| 


ly engraved absolutely free. 


Also send you our folder 
illustrating other quality jewelry. M. 8S. Bower Jew- 


| elry Co., 406 Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 





SILK REMNANTS 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND 
BOXES of beautiful Large Silk Rem- 
nants for fancy work, quilts, portieres, 
pillows, etc. ne pound will make a 
grand bedspread. nd 10 cents for a 


big package of lovely samples. If not 
delighted return them and get 26 
CENTS for your trouble. Agents 


Wanted. Hammond Silk Co., 302 Spang: 
ler, Pa. 


Earn $25 per Week. 


Learn Automobile trade; be em- 
ployed year round; travel. Day and 
night classes. Write: 

AUTO SCHOOL OF 8ST. LOUIS, 

Dept. 75, 1915-17 Pine St. 











the 
find 


Most people are interested in 
classified ad page because you 


;SO many different things for sale and 


exchange. One cent a word. 






























PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD 
READERS. 





9535. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40 
inch material for an 8 year size. 

9542. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
It requires 44%, yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial for an 8 year size. 

9369. Boy’s Russian Suit. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
It requires 3% yards of 44 inch ma- 
terial for the 6 year size. 


9543. Lady’s Blouse. 
Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. It requires 2 


yards of 44 inch material for a 36 
inch size. 
9527-9497. Lady’s Costume. 
Waist 9527 cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9497 cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
z8 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 6 yards of 44 inch material! 


for a 36 inch size, to make the entire 


gown. This calls for two separate 
patterns 10c for each. 
9530-9493. Costume for Misses and 


Small Women. 

Waist 9530 and skirt 9493 are both 
cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 6 yards of 44 inch 
material for an 18 size. This calls 
for two separate patterns 10c for each. 

9520. Lady’s House Dress. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 7 
yards of 36 inch material for a 38 inch 
size. 

9518. Lady’s One Piece Apron. 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 3% yards of 27 inch 
material for the medium size. 

These patterns will be sen: to KU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 


send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 


Fill out this coupon and send to 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No.......... ere Years 
* tte. ssid ath in. Waist.... ivi 
it 

GIO ids oid nest A ae 

AGOTORS » ois Wile teh (eS 

RURAL WORLD readers’ should 


note that in ordering patterns for 
waist, give bust measure only; 
skirts, give waist measure only, for 
children give age only, while for pat- 
terns of aprons say large small, or 
medium. 


for 
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EDISON HOTEL 


(Buropean) 

107 NORTH 18th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
(One bleck from Union Station) 
Caters te Stockmen, Shippers and Coun- 
try Merchants; makes a special rate of 
50c, 76c, $1.00 per day. Give us a trial 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





By C. D. Lyon. 


We finished gathering corn from the 
shock April 7, and on the same day 
finished sowing oats. Somebody may 
think that such late corn husking is 
bad practice, but there was only eleven 
shocks of it, the rest having been put 
in long ago, and as the shocks all 
stood up well the only damage was 
to the fodder on the outside, and we 
gave away a couple of big loads of 
fodder anyway. 

Corn is selling at 60 to 65 cents a 
bushel, and yesterday I heard a tenant 
farmer who got the half of twenty- 
eight acres of good corn, say that he 
was just out and would have to buy 
a load or two. He fed enough hogs for 
his meat and sold two hogs, has two 
cows in milk and two yearling calves, 
but he has seven head of horses and 
only needs four. For the life of me I 
cannot see why some men keep about 
twice as many horses as they really 
need, and in about half these cases the 
horses are geldings. It is not good 
business to keep more horses on the 
farm than are necessary to do the 
work, unless they are young, growing 
animals, or mares bringing a foal at 
least once in two years, but I know 
a sixty-acre farm in which there is kept 
four head of horses when two are all 
that are needed. 


The river flood got a good many 
stacks of hay and considerable corn 
fodder, so feed will not be as plentiful 
as it seemed a few weeks ago. 

We expected to sow our clover seed 
in February, but the ground never got 
in the right condition, so we are sow- 
ing it the first ten days of April, which 
has been our general practice for years. 
Those who sowed in early March lost 
their seed, as we had warm weather 
enough to sprout the seed, then cold 
weather encugh to kill it. April 10, 
well, it has rained hard all day and the 
ground will not do to work for a day 
or two. We have several acres of six- 
year-old sod to break yet, and so we 
will be able to plow sooner than those 
who are breaking weed fields or clover 
sod, and last year’s wet weather made 
weeds of many clover fields. Our sod 
is composed of alsike clover, timothy, 
red top and blue grass, with some parts 
of it almost pure clover, white and 
alsike, and it is breaking fine. Later 
in the season we have four acres of 
land, which was in tomatoes last year, 
to break for corn, and this land will 
be disked before plowing. 


Reports of newly discovered . flood 
damage come in every day, as some 
one finds a lately submerged barn or 
house gone from its foundations, or 
as the water falls, finds all windows 
and doors gone, six inches of mud on 
floors and plastering off. Mails are ir- 
regular yet, with a great many bags 
of letters still to hear from, and in 
many towns the grocery supply is 
short because the bridges are gone and 
the railroads only handling mail and 
express matter. 





What is book farming? It is the 
summing up in a practical way of the 
common-sense knowledge of all the ag- 
ricultural ages since Abel ran a row 
and laid off the new ground with a 
team of sixteen billygoats.——Richmond 
Missourian. 





Advertising pays better for the 
amount of money expended than al- 
most anything else. Many men have 
realized this. You can sell your stock 
or anything else through an ad in this 
paper. 





WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Hogs About Steady— Cattle Fairly 
Active. 





CATTLE—-There was a number of 
the choice beeves available and the 
sum total of the suppiy embraced the 
fair to good grades and consisted of 50 
car loads. After buyers had gotten a 
line on the material at hand and had 
determined that there was a plentiful 
supply they asumed a bearish attitude 
and negotiations were opened on a 
good dime lower basis. Sales came 
thick and fast, but as the day advanced 
the slump in values was not regained. 
By noon salesmen were forced to sell at 
a loss amounting to 15c to 20e, the re- 
sults of the depreciation in some in- 
stances reaching as much as a quarter. 
Kansas contributed more than half of 


the supply, several loads of steers from 
this state selling at $8.50, which was 
the top for the day. <A few loads of 
medium to heavy weight kinds from 


the same territory sold a nickel lower. 
The bulk of the beef supply moved to 
the scales at a range of $7.85 to $8.40. 

An exceedingly generous offering of 
heifers and because of the fact that 
only about the usual demand was evi- 
denced, a slump in values on these 
kinds resulted, despite the efforts of 
salesmen to turn the supply into cash 
on a steady basis. A number of choice 
varieties came in and prices on fair to 
good kinds suffered a decline of a good 
dime. The top on heifers was estab- 
lished at $8.75, paid for 36 head of the 
choice kinds, the contribution of a Kan- 
sas shipper. Two bunches sold at 
$8.60. The bulk of the supply changed 
hands in a spread of $8 to $8.50, while 
a few odd lots sold from $7.10 to $7.99. 

Cows showed about the most steady 
basis of any of the butcher kinds. The 
run was just about equal to the de- 
mand and buyers showed no inclina- 
tion to bear values. The usual number 
of dairies was offered and the best 
price paid was $7.55, which is within 
a nickel of the close of the preceding 
week. 

The best sale on feeders was regis- 
tered when a string of 29 fair quality 
bullocks netted $6.65. Heifers were 
disposed of only in moderate quantities 
and a stock buyer purchased the high 
lot at $8.25. The market on stockers 
and feeders was slow to 10¢ lower in 
some cases, due to a limited supply, 
and the consequent placing of sales- 
men at the mercy of the few buyers 
operating. 





Poultry, Butter and Eggs. 

EGGS—Slightly lower. Offerings 
showing some increase, while the de- 
mand was less active. Current receipts 
at 1614c, including new cases, 16%4c in 
good secondhand cases and l6c re- 
turned. Arkansas and Southern at 
15%c with cases. Duck eggs at 18c 
and geese eggs at 30c. 

BUTTER—Steady on all fresh goo:s, 
particularly the better grades, while 
quiet or nominal on held, storage, etc. 
Demand fair. Creamery—Extra 34c, 
firsts 31c, seconds 30c, ladle-packed 25c 
to 26c. Packing stock (average re- 
ceipts, roll included) at 28c—selected 
sweet roll wrapped in cloth or parch- 
ment paper worth more and common 
paper wrapped stock usually sel's at 
discount. 

LIVE POULTRY—While receipts 
were light, yet showed some increase, 
and promise to be liberal the balance 
of the week. Everything in the poultry 
line is salable on arrival at firm prices, 
with most call for light young chickens 
and choice fat hens. Turkeys—Choice 
dressing 20c, culls at 12c. Fowls—Hens 
15¢e. Chickens—Young 18c to 238c; 
staggy young and old cocks 9c. Spring 
chickens, per doz., $4.50 to $6.00. Geese 
—Full-feathered 9c, poor or plucked 6c. 
Ducks—Good run 15c, poor or plucked 
less. Capons—7 pounds and over, 23c; 
6 pounds and under, 21c; slips, 16c. 
}Guinea chickens—Round, per dozen, 
$2.50. 








The Dairy 


=> 


THE BORDENS—THEN AND NOW. 











In speaking of the Borden Milk Co., 
one of the greatest corporations in the 
country, a recent writer says that in 
years gone by their method of doing 
business was a hard and fast one that 
never in any essential or any degree 
favored the farmers. The system was: 
“Such and such cows, fed on such and 
such feeds, housed in such and such 
buildings, handled in such and such 
ways, milk testing such and such per- 
centages of solids and butterfat, all for 
such and such terms. Don’t kick. 
Don’t complain. Sign the contract and 


zo about your business quietly. This 
is our busy day. If you do not desfre 
to reap advantages of dealing with us 


goodby!” To-day things are very dif- 
ferent with the great millionaire mid- 
dleman concern. There is free and 
frank criticism of the $30,000,000-stock 
company. Producers now understand 
the insolence of the company. In some 
places they have broken with it totally. 
Its “contract days” are troublous times 
for it. It has thrown its old-time sys- 
tem to the winds. It has abandoned 
one after another of its restrictions 
and requirements. It has defied local 
authorities and has been beaten in the 
courts. To-day it is a subdued ruler, 
and to-morrow it is likely to be a ruled 
ruler. The change in its system, its 
tone and its spirit is evident, and those 
who, ten years ago, considered it “lese 
majesty” even to mention its great 
earnings in connection with the gen- 
eral poverty of the farmers whose milk 
enriched it, now are ready to heave 
a brickbat at it. The times change, 
and we change with them. 





SKIMMING. 





Prof. Farrington, of the Wisconsin 
Dairy Schools, sums up the different 
methods of skimming in the follow- 
ing brief manner: 

“These methods are the shallow 
pans, the deep setting of cans of milk 
in cold water, the water or aquatic 
separator and the centrifugal separa- 
tor. 

“The water separator is so inferior 
a method that it is not used by the 
best dairymen at the present time; 
the other three methods are still in 
use but the centrifugal separator is 
the most efficient of them all. The 
losses of butter-fat in the skim-milk 
are greatest when milk is set in shal- 
low pans. Deep setting in cold water 
is a little better, but the centrifugal 
separator may be run so as to leave 
only one-tenth of 1 per cent butter- 
fat in the skim-milk. 





THE DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE. 


Milk producers in New York and oth- 
er states, you whose business has been, 
and is, and threatens to be, unprofit- 
able, can you not understand that the 
Dairyman’s League is your weapon of 
defense and offense? asks the New 
York Farmer. Can you fail to under- 
stand that without organization you are 
utterly powerless to cope with your 
middlemen, who are organized? Can 
you not understand that their co-opera- 
tion must be matched by your co-oper- 
ation? Those of you who remain ont- 
side the league really are aiding the 
middlemen. The league should carry 
on its rolls the names of all you pro- 
ducers. Then it wouid be invincible. 
Then you producers could regulate the 
supply to the demand. Then you could 
name the price for your product. If 
you be not in the Dairyman’s League, 
go in. If you be in, try to draw in some 
fellow producer who is yet outside. 
Mike the organization powerful, and 
you will be able to command a profit- 
able price for your milk. 

Feed dry food for beef, but succu- 
lent food for milk. 
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Galvo brand high grade 
Made to Withstand Any Weather and Climate 
Is offered for a limited time only at this Cxtracrdinary 
No ———- no special tools 
Anyone Can Put It On or. Scoded, Quickly puton and 
WE FURNISH | puton St last. It is absolutely 
WANS FREE | Figure out how much 
gure out how much you needs 
- } send in your order today. This inte 
108 Sq. Ft. Two Ply 80c 108 Sq. Ft. Three Ply 95¢ 
We can also save you big money on paints. silos, 
fac- 
tory-to-consumer prices. 
WARENOUSES: Cincinnati New ¥ 
23 N. Morgan Street Dept. Chicago, tu 


Rubber Roofing, 
introductory price. Send in your order today, 
GUARANTEED FOR 25 YEARS 
ductory Driceapplies oni ply with 2ply and ply @s noted. 
water troughs, machinery, etc, Write for low, net 
Kansas City San Franciscs 
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PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN OATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Breed. 
Send for FRB Illustrated 
Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, 
Box 122, Brattleboro, Vt. 








The Colorado Silver Trophy for Oats 
Won a Second Time by Canada. 





The most recent achievements of 
Canada’s West is winning for the sec- 
ond time the magnificent $1,500 silver 
trophy awarded by the State of Color- 
ado for the best peck of oats. At Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in 1911, J. C. Hill & 
Sons, of Lloydminster, Saskatchewan, 
placed a peck of oats grown on their 
farm in competition with oats from 
every part of the world. The judges 
had no difficulty in deciding, and the 
award was given to the Saskatchewan- 
grown oats. In 1912, the Corn Exposi- 
tion had no exhibition, and our Ca- 
nadian friends, although ready for a 
second contest, had no opportunity. 
In 1913, the exhibition of the Society 
was held at Columbia, S. C., and it 
is said of it that it was one of the 
best yet held. At this exhibition, 
which comprised corn and all the 
smaller grains, Hill & Sons of Lloyd- 
minster had on exhibition for the con- 
test another peck of oats grown on 
their Saskatchewan farm in 1912. 
There was no trouble for the judges, 
no time necessary to be lost in reach- 
ing a decision. Hill & Sons won, and 
for the second time their name will 
appear on the crest of the cup. The 
third space will doubtless be occupied 
by their name, and then this splendid 
trophy will be theirs. 

During the past few vears Western 
Canada grains—wheat, oats, barley 
and flax—have been in competition 
with grains from all other countries 
and in every case their superiority 
has been shown. It is not only it 
oats, but it is in wH®at, in barley and 
in flax, that Canada more than holds 
its own, when placed side by side with 
grains from other parts. 

Mixed farming is taking a strong 
hold not onty in those parts of Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and _ Alberta, 
which up to the present time have 
been devoted solely to grain growing, 
but also in the districts contiguous, 
where the conditions of climate, shel- 
ter, water, grass and hay make farm- 
ing of this kind easy to prosecute 
and large in profits. It was in the 
province of Manitoba that the steer 
was raised which carried off the 
Championship of the steer class, at 
Chicago, last December. This beast 
had been fattened on the grass and 
hay of the province and the only fit 
ishing grain it had was barley; nol 
an ounce of corn. 

Western Canada presents innumer 
able opportunities for the big farmer 
who wants to cultivate his thousands 
of acres, the medium man satisfied 
with a few hundred acres, the mal 
who is content to farm his free home 
stead of one hundred and sixty acres; 
it has opportunities for the investot, 
the capitalist, the business man, ‘thé 
manufacturer and the laborer. 
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BLACK LOCUST. 
By C. D. Lyon. 
A few days ago I took a walk 


through one of our locust groves, and 
j measured a few trees that I knew 
the age of, estimating the posts they 
wil make. I found several seven- 
year-old trees that were seven inches 
in diameter, over the bark, foot from 
the ground, and these trees carried 
their size well for about fifteen feet; 
one nine year old tree which was 
eleven inches in diameter over the 
park, and at least twenty feet high. 

In cutting a good many hundred 
fence posts, I find that trees much 
jess than nine or ten years old do not 
make extra good posts, as they have a 
great deal of sap in them which is 
not at all desirable. 

Locust trees grow very rapidly 
here. A three acre tract near me, 
and not a good stand by any means, 
having grown 275 first class posts in 
fifteen years, besides about 125 posts 
that were not first class, and nearly 
as many more that would be used in 
a section where post timber is scarce. 

To make a No. 1 post, the tree 
should be large enough to split into 
four posts, or else it should be a size 
too small to split at all and should 
be used as a round post, as a small 
tree which is split in two is very apt 
to warp badly. 

I have a post standing that was set 
in April, 1854, and while it is a rather 
small post, made from a cut which 
split into four posts, it is still se- 
cure. 

It seems to me that the growing of 
locust timber could be made profit 
able, yet I know hundreds of acres, 
standing full of as fine trees as were 
ever seen, and the owners tell me 
that they cannot get a bid for the 
timber which would pay for cutting it. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: There 
has been much rain here for several 
days; rains ceased, but again heavy 
rains are with us and the flooded dis- 
tricts. We feel so thankful to know 
enough money has been raised for 
the sufferers. We have kinfolks who 
live in QOhio’s flooded district, who 
will be losers in consequence. A 
brother who has a machine business 
near the Ohio river in Cincinnati has 
his shop under water up to the ceil- 
ing. In nese flooded times one feels 
thankful to live on hilly ground, even 
if it appears rough and windy at 
times. 

Trees are in bloom, though a freez- 
ing spell gave a backset. Our garden 
duck is up. The freezes did not seem 
to be of any hurt. Peaches as yet do 


hot seem hurt by the freezing. We 
Planted our potatoes April 3. For 
early planting we like the Early 


Ohios, Early Rose and Triumphs. Peas 
Planted middle of March are up and 
More were planted. We expect earlier 
garden truck this season. Our stock 
has wintered pretty well and are now 
% sweet clover pasture. Sweet clover 
'8 getting quite a start now; the fields 
are greening up. The boys are layihg 
Some fence to keep the stock away 
ftom the alfalfa. Our fencing will 
have to be done with wire in future 
4% there is little or no railing timber 
here any more. I believe every farm- 
*f who owns land ought to start a 
piece of forest on his land. We have 
some nice locust on both our farms. 
On our old home place twenty years 
480 we planted some sprouts and we 
ve timber there now for posts. And 
is was planted on the poorest piece 
% land on the farm, was dreadfully 
tut by gullies and these are now 
Nearly all filled up and sweet clover 

srowing there now. There was 
tothing but red clay and clay rock 
re to be seen when we set the 
Prouts of locust and the land was 
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turers of automobiles. 
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that piece of land with the locust on 
it is a valuable piece of land. The 
locust sprouts cost us nothing at the 
time a friend gladly gave them to us. 
We have already used posts from 
there. Anyone who has a farm and 
no timber is on it, by all means get 
some locusts’ started. Take your 
worst land for that purpose and in a 
number of years that scrap of land 
will be valuable for fence posts. You 
can use the posts or sell them and 
more younger growth will keep com- 
ing and tree growing is good for more 
than one purpose. 

We are ever mindful of soil fertil- 
ity. We must not let our soils go to 
destruction, but keep them up by 
proper management. 

This week (the first week in April) 
we have set out our young orchard. It 
was a little late, but the trees had 
been heeled in last fall when they 
came from the nursery. We had the 
early harvest apple, the Ben Davis, 
Grimes Golden and last, Starks De- 
licious. These we got from the Mis- 
souri nursery. One friend said when 
setting out trees, put a piece of old 
iron in every tree dugout. So we 
tried the plan. He claimed it would 
act as a tonic for the trees and they 
would not become diseased. We put 
some extra good rich soil, black as 
a crow, from the old woodyard, in 
every space dug for the trees. By 
the time our baby girl will be grown 
we hope she can gather fruit to put 
up for winter. It was said this, our 
present farm had the best orchard in 
the country at one time. We can see 
old decaying trees yet in places. 
These will all be removed in time. It 
usually takes years to clean up an old 
place. Some say do not plant a 
young orchard where there was an 
old one. Now this may be good ad- 
vice, but we think if all the old trees 
and rubbish will be burned and the 
young trees well. cared for and 
sprayed, that success can be attained. 
MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 





MISSOURI CROP REPORT. 

The following report showing crop 
conditions in Missouri on April 1 was 
issued today from the office of T. C. 
Wilson, secretary of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture: ’ 

Following a winter marked by no ex- 
tremely cold weather, yet cool enough 
to have been conducive to favorable 
crop conditions for the season upon 
which we are now entering, the Mis- 
souri farmer is filled with good cheer. 
The outlook in almost every line is 
favorable. There is no scarcity of feed 
such as has existed at some other 
times, and live stock wintered well. 
For the month of March the average 
temperature was 40, or 7 degrees war- 
mer than March, 1912. The highest 
temperature was 75 degrees on the 
30th, and the lowest, 2 degrees, on the 
2nd. The total precipitation for the 
month was 4.95 inches, as compared 
with 6.23 inches for March, 1912, and 
1.54 inches for March, 1911. The nor- 
mal precipitation for the month of 
March is 3.03 inches. . 
Wheat—Many correspondents report 
the prospect for wheat the best they 
have ever known. There was practi- 
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“ BEST STOCK FARM” 
tire State of Missouri— 
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le ground, rolling but not broken, 


12 miles from St. Louis on the Olive Street and Mil! Creek Road, near 
Creve Coeur Lake, and overlooking the Missouri 


River and its: 
Good house and all necessary out- 
cellaneous fruit and plenty of fine 


This is a splendid farm, situated in the richest and most 
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The Creve Coeur branch of the Missouri Pacific R. R. 
runs through the place, and Colman Station is only a short distance 
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no time in seeing this. 


For price, terms and other information, see 


F. THOMAS, 


Bank of Commerce Building; St. Louis, Mo. 








damage from the Hessian fly, such as 
there was being confined to a few coun- 
ties in the eastern half of the State. 
The plant has made a vigorous growth 
and in many fields will now “hide a 
rabbit.” The condition for the State is 
96.6, this being higher than indicated 
by any other records now on file in this 
office. By sections, condition shows: 
Northeast, 94; Northwest, 99; Central, 
96: Southwest, 96; Southeast, 98. All 
this isin happy contrast with one year 
ago, when the condition of wheat for 
the State was 78, while, in addition, 
practically one-fourth of the acreage 
had been winter killed. 


fect that the oat crop, the seeding of 
which has been somewhat delayed by 
unfavorable weather during the last 
two weeks, will be about 98 per cent 
in acreage as compared with the 1912 
crop grown on 940,314 acres. Only the 
southwest section reports a probability 
of a larger acreage than that of last 
year. It is estimated that, taking the 
States as a whole, but 23 per cent of 
the crop has been sown. By sections 
the seeding shows: Northeast, 5 per 
cent; Northwest, 5; Central, 18; South- 
west, 43: Southeast, 45. On April 1 of 
last year practically no oats had been 
sown; correspondents estimated that 
less than 1 per cent of the crop was 
in at that time. ‘ 

Corn—It is estimated that of the 
1912 crop of corn, amounting to 243,- 
000,000 bushels, 32 per cent is still on 
the farms. An open fall and winter 
favored fall plowing for corn, so that 
28 per cent of the ground for the new 
crop is plowed, as compared with 10 
per cent one year ago. 

Other Crops—The condition of clo- 
ver is placed at 92; acreage of new 
crop as compared with that of 1912, 95. 
Condition of timothy is 93; acreage, 
101. Condition of rye is 95; barley 87; 
alfalfa, 93. q 

Fruit—The outlook for fruit is one of 
the best in the history of the state. 
This seems to hold true of practically 





cally no winter killing, and but little 


Oats—Early estimates are to the ef-| 


all fruit except for some of the com- 
mercial varieties of apples. The condi- 
tion of the fruit crop generally, is esti- 
mated at 95, while that for peaches is 
given as 92. 

Live Stock—The shortage of all 
classes of live stock continues and in 
some cases is greater than that of one 
year ago. The number of hogs on 
feed as compared with April 1, 1912, is 
estimated at 75 per cent. Cattle on 
feed, 74 per cent as compared with 
one year ago. Number of brood sows 
on farms as compared with one year 
ago, 85 per cent; number of pigs, 82 
per cent. Reports are to the effect 
that many sows due to farrow this 
| Spring have lost their pigs, and that 
| there has been an unusually heavy loss 
|of young pigs. The hog cholera situ- 
ation throughout the state shows im- 
provement over one year ago, it being 
estimated that there is but 70 per cent 
;@8 much cholera now as then. In a 
| Few counties, however, there is no de- 
crease in the amount of hog eholera. 





FERTILIZING PEACHES. 








| The above is the title of a pamphiet 


|just published by the German Kali 
| Works, 1901 McCormick Building, Chi- 
j}eago. It is a decidedly helpful produc- 
| tion and deals with the peach industry, 
|; which is one of great economic im- 
| portance in certain sections of the 
| United States. To specialists in the 
| peach industry all knowledge pertain- 


| ing to the fertilization of this crop and 
| the influence which specialized plant 


foods may exert on its quality and ap- 
pearance is of the utmost importance. 
We would recommend this pamphlet to 
the careful consideration of all interest- 
ed in fruit growing. A copy will be 
sent free on application at the Chicago 
office of this company. 





A small ad page is a farmers’ di- 
rectory, where he can find what he 
wants advertised and where he can 
find a customer. One cent a word, 
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LIBERAL EQUITY UNION. 





Nditor RURAL WORLD: I started 
Liberal Equity Union in March, 1912. 
I traveled eight hundred miles, or 
round trip sixteen hundred miles, for 
this one union. I paid ten dollars for 
a hall. I held nineteen school-house 
meetings around Liberal. Some of 
them were twenty miles out. More 
than one thousand printed postal cards 
were mailed, in all, to the farmers ad- 
vertising the Equity Union and our 
meetings. During the summer when 
the farmers were too busy to get me 
around I hired a livery rig and drove 
tod the school houses. At great cost 
and labor the great organization was 
built. The farmers and their families 
were made to understand the Equity 
Union plan and principles and to have 
faith in them. The work of education 
was thorough and extensive. The en- 
tire community all around Liberal was 
aroused and talked Equity Union all 
summer until they were ready to mar- 
ket a good crop of wheat. 

Two hundred and fifty farmers were 
converted to the Equity Union idea. 
One hundred and thirty-eight became 
live members and one hundred and 
twelve took stock in the  Jiberal 
Equity Exchange. 

I found friends and co-workers in 
every school district—men who helped 
me in every way they could. Without 
them my efforts would have been a 
failure. I wish space would allow me 
to mention every one of them. Men 
who are generous-hearted and public- 
spirited are a little scarce and deserve 
worthy mention. 

Directors. 

Liberal Equity Exchange wets fortu- 
nate in the selection of a board of di- 
rectors. They are not only Equity in 
name but in spirit. They believe tn 
Equity principles and carry them out 
just as they are laid down in the By- 
Laws. 

They believe in the support of the 
National Union. They are broad-mind- 
ed and see the wonderful possiblities 
of National co-operation in buying and 
selling. One of them, Mr. R. Romer, 
is a national director. 

Capital Stock. 

Most of our members at _ Liberal 
were short on money in April, 1912, 
when we organized the Liberal Equity 
Exchange. Only $2,060 was paid in 
cash and $1,440 in notes, payable when 
the crop Was marketed. Our assets in 
cash was small, but we had a crop in 
sight and about two hundred farmers 
educated to market together. The di- 
rectors knew that no business could 
fail when backed by the patronage of 
two hundred farmers with a fair crop 
to market. They invested seven thou- 
sand dollars in an elevator warehouse 
and coal shed. They borrowed money 
for capital and paid 10 per cent in- 
terest. These five men, at one time, 
stood good personally for $18,000. 

This speaks well for their confi- 
dence in the Equity plan. 

The Members “Stuck.” 

The old “saw,” “they won’t stick,” 
was given a black eye at Liberal when 
they commenced to market grain. 
Equity was determined to buy on a 
safe margin as commanded in the By- 
Laws. We were payiug 77c for wheat. 
The enemy, to crowd us, raised the 
price to 80c. We kept on at 77c and 
only two of our members left us, and 


bushel on every load. Our members 
knew that all profits on their grain and 
on the outsiders’ grain would be pro- 
rated back to them either in shares or 
cash at the end of the year. There- 
fore, they cared nothing about the 
margin. It made the business safe 
ana paid for the elevator. 

$7,000 Profit. 

The directors paid $7,000 for the 
elevator, and they have made $7,000 
clear money for the members the first 
year. They have made about 200 per 
cent on the money and notes first in- 
vested. The members had only about 
$3,500 in cash and notes to start with. 
If 100 per cent were declared as a 
dividend on the stock subscribed, a 
few capitalists would soon have all of 
the shares in their hands and the 
people would have nothing. 

But the Equity Union does not al- 
low this. All profits’ are prorated 
back to the stockholders according to 
patronage. As no stockholder can 
draw out anything for patronage uutil 
he has four shares or $100 stock, the 
most of the $7,000 goes into the capital 
and leaves the company with a good 
elevator warehouse, coal shed, office 
and scales free from debt, 

The running expenses, necessary re- 
pairs, one dollar national dues for 
each member, and five per cent for the 
capital invested by members, must all 
come out of the gross earnings. The 
directors can never declare over 5 per 
cent dividends on the_ stock sub- 
scribed. All over this is prorated back 
to the stockholders according to pat- 
ronage. 

Outsiders. 
We pay outsiders as much as mem- 


bers. We sell them coal, flour, feed, 
salt, fencing, fence posts, wagons and 
farm machinery at the members’ 
price. But we prorate all profits to 


stockholders alone. 

We hold the profits as high as pos- 
sible on outsiders. We prorate all the 
profits on the outsiders’ business to 
the members, but our door is always 
open for every farmer to come in. We 
exclude none. If he will take one 
share for $25 and patronize our Ex- 
change we will agree to give him three 
more shares free and we will give him 
back his $25 in cash. We want to 
unite one million farmers. This plan 
will unite them and keep them united. 
Send 10 two-cent stamps for the 
Equity Text Book which gives our 
plan of Golden Rule Co-operation. 

C. O. DRAYTON. President. 

rreenville, [Il. 





KISMET EQUITY UNION, KANSAS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Thirty-five 
members have enrolled in Kismet, 
Kans., Equity Union. H. D. Massoni 
is president, A. G. Nut, vice-president, 
and G. A. Bayha, secretary-treasurer 
The National President has made the 
plan and principles of this splendid 
union so plain in his addresses that 
our farmers are talking for it all over 
this community, and we expect by a 
thorough canvass of our territory to 
finally enroll 100 members and 100 
stockholders for Kismet Equity Ex- 
change. We feel sure it will pay to 
work for Equity Union. 

We want our next crop all marketed 
through our Exchange and.-all profits 
through our own Exchange and all prof- 
its prorated to the farmers who pat- 


eral Equity Exchange has beena grand 
success the first year, and this ought 
to be an encouragement to the 17 
other Exchanges being organized on 
the Rock Island railroad. 

A few good rains in this section will 
make Equity Union grow as well as 
our crops. 

The two will grow together, as sci- 
entific production and scientific mar- 
keting go hand in hand. We are long 
on sunshine and soil in this country 
and need a little more moisture and 
plenty of Equity Union. 

The Exchanges will knock off the 
big profits on what we buy and sell, 
help the price of grain and stock in 
our central markets and reduce the 
price of all farm machinery. 

We believe, too, that every Equity 
Union ought to ve a “mutual credit so- 
ciety,” receiving our own deposits for 
loaning to ourselves only, and borrow- 
ing from outside sources for loaning 
to ourselves on our combined security. 

The speculators, profit-takers and 
high-priced money are holdng back 
this new western country 25 years. 

Long live Equity Union! 

A NEW CONVERT 


Kismet, Kans. 





COMMENDS COMMUNITY SPIRIT 
AT BOWLING GREEN. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We see in 
a recent issue of RURAL WORLD 
that the generous townspeople of 
sowling Green, Mo. will co-operate 
with the Local Union of the F. E. U. 
in securing the national convention of 


the F. BE. U. at Bowling Green. A 
community of country and townspeo- 


ple like this shows that their hearts 
are in the right place, and | for one 
am heartily in favor of complying with 
the wishes of this united people. How 
much better it must be to live in or 
near a town where the people work 
and pull together for the betterment 
of all, than to be at war and bitter 
enmity. What a contrast between the 
little town of Bowling Green and some 
of the towns in our community. Our 
organized bunch have the idea that we 
farmers have no rights except to pro- 
duce and bring the fruits of our toil 
to cast them at the throne of the idle 
one that he may live in luxury from 
the toil of him who will not produce 
wealth but takes it from the one who 
labors. We must support the idle one 
on the throne. 

The right to buy at wholesale is de- 
nied to the farmer of our community 
by the middleman who denies that he 
is organized but to prove that there 
is a complete understanding whether 
through organization or otherwise, we 
will state some facts and let the peo- 
ple judge. Our manager ordered a car 
of fence posts from a Laport firm and 
was informed that he could not buy 
from them, that their dealer would not 
supply the farmers in this community 
with posts. 

Another case: The representative 
of the farmers was sent to buy goods 
from the Bursley firm at Fort Wayne. 
They refused to sell to the farmers at 
wholesale for the reason that their 
traveling salesman was boycotted by 
the retail dealers of Columbia City, 
which compelled him to boycott the 
farmers of Whitley County. 


But farmers let us be more lenient 
with our brother in town. Let us give 
up to him; let him have his own 
sweet will, we will continue to pa- 
tronize the mail order houses if we 
want to and let him do as he pleases 
with the loyal fellow who stays by 
him. Let us continue to pay tribute 
to the idle one on the throne. Old 
Duke’s poodle dog must have a new 
pearl necklace if our children have to 
go without food and raiment. We 
have no booster club, but we have 
found out that we have a club, and 
it is in the hands of the knockers, so 
woe unto him who gets over the line. 
Why can’t we all of us be boosters for 








one came back and said he lost a 


ronize our elevator. We know that Lib- 


both town and country. Why do we 


ALBERTA 


The Price of Beef 





FREE "HOMESTEAD OF 160 ACRES 
(and another as a pre-emption) in the 
— districts and produce either cattie 
rgrain. The crops are always good, the 
climate is excellent, schools and churohee 
d markets splendid 











Canadian Govern 
125 W. oth St. Kansas Gre t Agent 


Cc. J. Broughton 
Room 412, 112 W. Adams St. Chicago, 11) 





or write Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 








EUGENE W. STAPF, 
CONSULTING BLBOTRIOAL SS 
Poa al and Installer of Storage 
Electric Light and Fower Plante fer 
City and Farm. 

402 LACLEDE BLDG., 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The Business lvian Farmer 


nows the importance of using proper machinery 


m the farm. e too, knows the value of feeding 
‘ut fodder. al cutting and filling a Silo 
ire _as_ importan the vee itself. The 


Dick izzard Ensilage C 

Patented), is ar for endurance and satisfaction- 
iving. Prospective buyers of Ensilage Cutters 
hould know all about the Blizzare. 

The information is free for the aski 


Weber Imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust st., St. Louis, 








have business men and farmers. Why 
cannot we all be business men. The 
farmer is more of a business man 
than the little watchdogs of respecta- 
bility who will stoop to a boycott of 
his own people in his own commun- 
ity if there is any business principle 
in such work. I for one fail to see it. 

We have always given in to the 
competitive system; we have tried so 
often to get away from the idea and 
failed; shall we call this another fail- 
ure and quit? It is up to you who 
stand for equity. Shall we say what’s 
the use; let’s quit, we have tried hard 
to get an elevator on the equity plan, 
but there is an unseen force that 
holds fast to the principle that might 
makes it right and says you cannot 
have a grain elevator on the basis of 
equity; you must stay by the capital- 
istic idea and support the idle one on 
the throne. If we will lay down and 
let the man who does not sell grain 
put his big dollars in an elevator and 
the farmers furnish the patronage we 
can soon have one here and let’s lay 
down and let them have more rope. 
We will gladly come and see a town 
and a people whose hearts beat in 
unison as they do at Bowling Green. 

Bring your eggs and butter to the 
farmers’ store where you will receive 
as much for them as you will at any 
other store and the laboring man of 
Fort Wayne will come and get them 
from your own store. Come and or 
der your fence, flour, feed, twine, 
posts, or anything you want without 
profit to anyone but yourself. 

AN EQUITY MEMBER. 





PLAINS, KANSAS. 


Editor RUR: AL V WORLD: Plains, 
Kans., needs an Equity Union EX 
change worse than any other tow? 
from Pratt to Texhoma on the Rock 
Island railroad. We have marketed 
over one million bushels of grain at 
Plains since the elevators were built 
and given the middlemen over fifty 
thousand dollars’ profit on grain and 
as much more on our purchases. 

If the profit system is not a robber 
every man in the penitentiary is hot 
est. President Drayton has mailed 
hundreds of postal cards to our farm 
ers, telling them of a better system 
marketing and inviting them to 4 
meeting to hear the Equity Union pla® 
explained. He has worked faithfally 
and enrolled new members at every 
meeting. He is gradually overcominé 
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the fears, the suspicions and indiffer- TYRONE, OKLAHOMA. reasonably to all cold storage even Roof Your 


ence of our farmers, and we are be- 
ginning to be very hopeful for the 
Plains Equity Union. We have forty 
members at Plains who will stick and 
work till success crowns our efforts. 
We are sure it will pay. We will 
make back our fees and dues and 


more, too, by buying our coal to- 
gether. 
May 3d will be twine day at Plains. 


We want every member to come and 
pring one more farmer and get in your 
order for twine. The small supply at 
Lansing will soon all be ordered. Our 
order must go in May 3 and can be 
countermanded if our crop fails. Let 
us have a big meeting at Plains May 
3,2 p.m. This means you. 
LOCAL PRESIDENT 





BOWLING GREEN EQUITY UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Our Na- 
tional President of the Farmers Eq- 
uity Union, Mr. Drayton has made con- 
tracts with a large Wire factory for 
about 20 car loads of woven wire, 
barbed wire and smooth wire. From 
now on it will be possible for any far- 
mer to buy his supply of wire, no mat- 
ter how large or small, at wholesale 
figures, through this union. This will 
he a reduction from the usual retail 
prices of 20 to 30 per cent and it cer- 
tainly will be an inducement to build 
more fences and it should be also one 
to build better fences. The so-calied 
cheap fence too often proves the most 
expensive one in the long run. I have 
built several miles of woven wire fen- 
ces in the past ten years, using about 
six different kinds and have made, to 
be sure, almost as many mistakes in 
the selection of the wire. 

All wire in this country is made to- 
day by the steel trust and enly steel 
is used for this purpose while iron 
really should be used. An iron fence 
has more than four times the lasting 
quality than that of a steel fence, buf 
the steel trust is not making an iron 
fence, and so we will have to buy steel 
fences or do without. None of the 
steel fences is any too good, the gal- 
vanizing will not stick to steel very 
well and soon comes off, and then the 
steel will rust. Therefore we should 


be very careful in making our selec- | or would realize their mistake. 


tion or disappointment will be a cer- 
tain consequence. 


Most of the farmers allured by a 
very low price make the mistake in 
buying a light fence. I have bought 
such fence which today I would not 
accept as a gift. 

If you want to fence for hogs, I ad- 
vise a heavy woven wire fence. Hogs 
are hard on fences and unless these 
are very heavy and strong, hogs will 
tear them all to pieces in a very short 
time. If, however, you want for some 
reason a fence lighter than all No 
9 wires, then be sure to have the stays 
no further apart than 6 inches with 
all No. 9 wires, stays 12 inches apart 
are fully sufficient. One barbed wire 
on top of the fence is necessary where 
cattle or horses are pastured. If a 
Woven wire fence is not thus pro- 
tected cattle and especially horses will 
lean over it and soon break it down. 
A barbed wire on the bottom of the 
fence, however, I consider useless and 
daugerous for horses. The wires 
Should be stretched so that the low- 
est wire is on the ground at all places 
and the corner posts should be well 
secured, 

Of the Equity Union wire, I like 
No. 124 the best. This is an all No. 9 
Wire with 12 inch stays 47 inches high 
and costs 331%, cents per yard, with 
one barbed wire on top it makes it 
over 50 inches high and being all 
heavy wire it should last almost a life 
time. For a lighter and cheaper wire 
[think No, 128 gives good value. This 
a8 9 bars with 6 inch stays, is 39 
inches high and costs 26% cents per 
fod. This with two barbed wires on 
top would make it also 50 inches high. 

T. B. INGWERSEN, 

Bowling Green, Mo. 


it was since 1860, then and long after 


prejudice because of such, clings un- 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Tyrone, 
Okla., is one of the best grain markets 
on the Rock Island railroad west of 
Pratt. Six hundred car loads of grain 
were shipped from Tyrone the past 
year. 

The Profit-Takers took about fifteen 
or eighteen thousand dollars tribute 
money out of this crop. 

This is the profit on what we sold. 
The profit on farm machinery and 
other things we buy is much higher, 
so that-our farmers are carrying a 
heavy load and always will until we 
organize against it. President Dray- 
ton has started the Equity Union here 
with 53 members. We are now going 
after a thorough canvass of the field 
and will never stop till we have 100 
good, live members and Tyrone Equity 
Exchange running successfully and al! 
patronage. 

We are aware that it will take a 
long pull, a strong pull and a pull all 
together to unite 100 farmers and 
keep them united; but we have faith 
in the Equity Union plan of golden 
rule co-operation. 

A compaign of organization and edu- 
cation will lead our farmers to see 
what we are losing at Tyrone and also 
the Equity Union remedy. 

Our Local President, Mr. Stevens, 1s 
the profits on this business prorated 
back to stockholders who furnish the 
well liked by everybody and will carry 
on a school house campaign for more 
members and stockholders. 
pect every member to go after one 
more and rally around our President 
for a strong union at Tyrone. Our 
regular meetings will be held in the 
School Auditorium the first Friday of 
every month at 2 p. m. 


Remember May 2 is our next meet- 
ing. TYRONE HUSTLER. 





BARKING UP THE WRONG TREE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The above 

seems to be the case with some of 
the daily press and others, regarding 
the ills of cold storage as they claim. 
They most certainly are poorly in- 
formed on the cold storage question, 
That 
|instead of being hurtful to the com- 
munity, and bearing towards high 
prices in cost of living, they are the 
very reverse, and a decided benefit 
not only in that, but many other re- 
spects wherein the city consumers as 
well as the producers are equal gain- 
ers. With our improved manner of 
living, we could not do without cold 
storage and supply our tables, as we 
do at all seasons, unless at enormous 
expense if at all. With many whole 
some yet tender fruits and vegetables 
from other sections now in common 
use, and admitedly beneficial to the 
health of the community, in fact 
deemed a requisite to so many, in- 
cluding invalids, etc. 
On the other hand, without such 
means of preservation, the producer 
was hurt equally with the consumer, 
and it would be useless for him to at- 
tempt to raise them unless in season 
for his own locality. 


While not interested one single cent 
in cold storage, I have had in the past 
sixty years exceptional opportunities 
of observing and even testing its val- 
ue, and unhesitatingly say cold stc¥- 
age is of the greatest benefit, when 
properly and intelligently conducted, 
as are those in St. Louis, and some I 
have seen in Chicago. Having more 
or less necessity for carrying goods in 
my line, I used cold storage such as 


natural ice was stored and used, 
which imparted such a_ taste and 
odor to many articles, eggs and butter 
among them, especially the latter, 
that few cared to use them. Another 
system was later tried but the bad 
taste still prevailed and evidently the 


We ex-, 


to the present day. 

Having made many experiments in 
that line, which were generally known 
to my brother dealers. One of them 
afterwards called on me to be a wit- 
ness for him. He put in eggs not 
very fresh and they took in the ob- 
jectionable odor and* decidedly bad 
taste. His claim was that the amon- 
ia did it and brought suit for dam- 
ages. I told my testimony would only 
hurt. My idea and experience show- 
ing it was more likely the lack of 
open air amonia in the confined at- 
mosphere of the rooms. To prove 
which we put some of the eggs in a 
little box with a sponge saturated 
with amonia for awhile, and on cook- 
ing them they seemed devoid of the 
objectionable taste. On subjecting the 
eggs much longer to the confined 
fumes, we could taste it plainly in 
the center of the yolk. Being satis- 
fied with the test he withdrew his 
case. 

If improper restrictions are placed 
on our cold storages, the public will 
regret it, and those who caused such, 
will wish they had not. The refrigera- 
tor companies have expended large 
amounts of money perfecting the pres- 
ent system, which is a decided suc- 
cess, saving thousands upon thou- 
sands to the entire community. With- 
out them many articles of diet would 
ke allowed to rot, eggs included, in 
their plentiful seasons, but terribly 
scarce and costly after that was past. 
The writer has sold eggs here before 
cold storage, three and four dozen 
for a quarter retail and following win- 
ter to the Planters Hotel at one dol- 
lar a dozen. We have now in the St. 
Louis Refrigerator and Cold Storage, 
one of the most complete in the coun- 
try. The . late T. §S. McPheeters 
spared no expense or trouble to make 
it so. With experts he visited the 
leading ones throughout the coun- 
try, selecting and adopting the best 
methods observed. Not content with 
that, experiments in which the writer 
took part afterwards, were fully made 
and many new points of benefit 
learned. I fancy his successor, Mr. 
Switzler, could give Uncle Sam’s ex- 
perts wuo meet in Washington about 
the 28th inst. to pass on “butters,” 
from sweet and sour creams, etc., 
that have been in storage about eight 
months, much of the information they 
will learn. The RURAL WORLD sev- 
eral years ago, published a number of 
tests made by the writer, wherein the 
sweet cream butter or light acid kept 
the better. The same with cheese. It 
would be quite a surprise to many to 
learn the numerous articles from a 
lady's furs, to a piece of human flesh, 
that successfully are preserved there 
for future use. WM. N, TIVY. 





NATIONAL RELIABILITY TOUR. 





More evident this spring than ever 
before is the inclination on the part 
of American motorists to tour in their 
own country, rather than to go abroad 
and continue journeying over the 
well-planned road systems of France, 
Great Britain and Germany. Early 
inquiries from members of the 500 A. 
A. A. clubs to the Touring lIinforma- 
tion Bureau at 437 Fifth Avenue, in- 
dicate that while New England, as 
usual, will get her share of these in- 
ter-state travelers, many others will 
venture into the Rocky Mountain ter- 
ritory, with a growing percentage 
seeking the Pacific coast. 

While the exact route of the 1913 
National Reliability Tour for the 
Glidden, A. A. A., and Anderson tro- 
phies has not been definitely decided 
upon, the probabilities are that it will 
be from the Twin Cities to Glacier 
National Park, over a trail the great- 
er part of which will follow the Great 
Northern Railroad, which will supply 
special trains for night accommodae- 
tions. 














STEEL: 


What's the ~ of paying, fala patiene & for rotting 
shingles or cheap pre = when janes 
ine wards Steel Sh le can mB new — 
factory for less money. And we pay the fre’ 


Edwards STEEL ‘Shingles 


outlast 4 Shas = Our famous Ti 
them rust-proof, , wea ther- sce oe 77 itghtning- 
proof. They come ty ig sheets ready to nail on old 
sheathing. Any man can doit, no rt needed. No Sialeeos 
quired. No extras to buy. Every 7 Bawards roof is guaranteed 
against lightning by a $10,000 Guaranty Bond. 100,000 Ed- 
wards roofs in the U.S. Send postal now and get, by refurn 
mail, our latest Catalog 4354 and astounding price offer. If 
possible give size of your roof. Write! 

THE EDWARDS = COMPANY 
4304-4354 Loca Street Cincinnati, 


00-Acre Farm for Sale 


all rich level river bottom 
overfiow, and only 6 miles from ralirosa 
town; on two public roads and tele- 
phone line. There are 200 acres of this 
in cultivation and balance in 
There are 10 houses and a store build- 
ing. People are all white and native 
Americans; most of them are Tilt- 
nois and Missourt. 

This pr operey can be ee S for $40 
per acre if taken this mon 

I it. two 


balance to suit purchaser. 
smaller farms for sale also. 
L. G. CROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark. 











Electric Lights in House 


and Barn 


furnished by Storage Battery, charged 
with a dynamo run by the ittle ty 
engine while pumping, grinding, etc. 
Anyone can take care of the simple 
plant. — = installed, practically 
no ex dynamo LA the on- 
gine ( eeation yr RA battery 
any other guitable place. No fires or 
explosions—not even a shock! Clean 
and eaters Best insurance for your 
buildin Loss caused by fire m 
coal oi "beaten or lantern is y timer 
the cost of a complete Electric I 
installation. Think and act quick! = 
erature and estimates free. Lot 
tell you what a few hundred dollars 
will do for you. 

H. J. WOBUS, Electrical Engineer, 

15 Locust St., St. Louis, Meo. 
Electric and Water Systems. 
Water Wheels and Rams. 
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You can farm all 
the year round 


in Arkansas 


RACTICALLY 
every month is a 
productive month. No 
long, hard winters to re- 
quire expensive clothing 
for the family or long 
feeding seasons for stock. 


$ There is plenty of land 


Deep, rich soll, and at very 
low prices. It will pay you 
to investigate. 


Paranoia to dtoriosiotionio toni eeontocioaioaiontonts aioeios 


We have just published six illus- 
trated folders on Arkansas. Send 
for the one that interests you. 


White River Valley 
Arkansas Valley 


i 
i 
: 


The way there is 
via the 


IRON 


tina, 


Let us tell you about low 
fares for homeseekers 





Pod 


Mr. J. N. Anderson, Immigration 
Agent, Iron Mountain, St. Louis: 
Please send me Arkansas Land 


roe 


Poste odo sd: 


Cee eee teehee eee eeeeeeee 








Small ads sometimes do big things. 
You can sell your stock, poultry, eggs, 
corn, ete., by letting the other fellow 
know at 1 cent a word. 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


ONE CENT A WORD 


For each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 


No ad accepted for less than 25 cents. 





HELP WANTED. 
NL NN Nl le 
WANTED — EXPERIENCED CHRISTIAN 
WOMAN to do housework in family of 
five; good country home, four miles from 
two towns, in good neighborhood. Harry L. 
Day, Union, Mo., R. F. D. No. 2, 


One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell a 
Self-heating Sad Iron. Fuel and la- 
bor saver. Pay salary or commission. 
Agents make $15.00 to $20.00 per day. 
rite Imperial Sad Iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Box 90. 


PURE KAFIR SEED—Yielded 500 fold, only 

2c per pound in sacks. Want Christian la- 
borsrs and tenants for our. 6000-acre co- 
operative ranch. Jno. Marriage, Mullinville, 
Kans. 














FARMS FOR SALE. 


240 ACRES STOCK AND GRAIN FARM 

on Black River; 150 acres in cultivation; 
good soil; the best farm in Missouri for its 
size; 1 mile from town and 38 railroads; write 
me for price and terms if you mean business. 
M. M. Sheets, Williamsville, Mo. 


ARKANSAS LAND FREE. 500,000 acres 

Government land now open to settlement. 
Homeseekers’ Guide Book with lists, laws, 
etc., 25c. Township and county map of State 
25c additional. L. E. Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE OR RENT—170-acre farm, 80 
in cultivation; near St. James, Mo.; house, 
spring and orchard. 120-acre farm near 











Newburg, Mo.; house,.spring, orchard. J. 
H. Deirker, Newburg, Mo. 

FOR SALE—fForty-acre farm; well im- 
proved. For particulars write owner. Curt 


Justus, Hartville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—70-acre dairy, fruit, truck and 

poultry farm, 3 miles out on Jackson 
Pike; best road in the county. Will be sold 
for % cash, balance on 5 years’ time, with 6 
per cent interest. This is a snap, and the 
first man with the cash gets a bargain. 
Come quick and see me. Lawrence Morrison, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


FOR SALE—80-ACRE FARM—40 acres cul- 
tivated; balance timber; 3 miles to coun- 

ty seat; a bargain. For description, ad- 
ress: F. L. Anderson, Steelville, Mo. 


RANCH FOR SALE—680 acres, patented, 

fenced, in Pecos National Forest; $20 per 
acre; stock if desired. S. Viveash, Pecos, 
N. M 


FOR 
Stock Ranch; 
terms on bal. 
nison Tunnel. 














SALE—200-acre Alfalfa, Grain and 
improved; $65 A.; % down; 
No better bargain under Gun- 
Joel Hayden, Montrose, Colo. 








SEED CORN. 


CHEAP SEED CORN—As it is getting late 

in the season, and we still have about 75 
bushels of Johnson County White seed corn, 
selected when husking in November, we will 
make a special low price in order to sell it. 
Select seed, tipped and butted, $3.75 per 
sack of two bushels; $2 per single bushel; 
sacks free. This is the lowest price ever 
made on seed corn of equal quality. C. D. 
Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


SEED CORN—Reid’s Yellow Dent, good 

quality, $2.00 at crib; supply limited; 
$2.25 im sacks shelled; $2.50 in crates in 
ear. James Z. T. Edwards, R. F. D. No. 8, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 


PURE-BRED GOLDEN EAGLE SEED CORN 

—Extra deep grain, small cob, 10 days 
earlier than Reid’s; shells 90 per cent of 
corn to cob; shelled sample free; sample ears 
mailed 20 cts. Carefully selected, hand- 
shelled corn, $2.00 per bushel. J. EX Moss, 
Sturgeon, Mo. 


LARGE EARLY WHITE DENT SEED 

CORN $2.25 per bushel. Sacks free; took 
first prize and sweepstakes over 400 exhib- 
itors. Eggs for hatching from prize-winning 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, S. 
Cc. White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, $2.00 
for 15; $3.50 for 30. Ed. Sterns, Route l, 
Herrin, Ill. 




















CLOVER SEED. 


PLANTS FOR SALE. 

Sweet Clover at reasonable prices. Order 
now for early spring delivery. Also, inocu- 
lating soil, for Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 
inoculating purpose; also seed. With Plants 
success is certain. Try them. Can be sent by 
parcel post. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, 
Falmouth, Ky. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Large, biennial 

cultivated variety, for hay, pasture and 
fertilizer. Price andcircular how to grow it 
sent free on request. Bokara Seed Co., Box 
D., Falmouth, Ky. 


SEEDS—aAlfalfa, $6; timothy, blue grass and 

cane, $2; sweet clover, $9. Farms for sale 
and rent on crop payments. J. Mulhall. Soo 
City. Ta. 














LIVE STOCK. 
Oe Br Oe 


FOR SALE—A ten months’ old Red Polled 
bull calf, _ eligible for registry. Address: 
T. H. Harvey. Effingham, Ill. 
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HORSES. 


POI ~~ 
REGISTERED COACH STALLION FOR 
SALE—Six years old, 16 hands high, sound, 


proven breeder, $350. cash for quick sale. 
Also large 7 year old Standard-Registered 
Brood Mare, in foal, might exchange. Ray 
Rodgers, Bowling Green, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Two Standard and Registered 
Trotting Stallions, 16 hands, grandsons of 
Ashland Wilkes, 2:17 1-4, sire of 63 trotters 
and 57 pacers; extra good. Two good breed- 
ing Jacks, priced to sell. W. A. White, Sar- 
coxie, Mo., R. R. 2. 





POULTRY. 


PRIZE WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 
and Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs 
for hatching. Reasonable. G. D. Leggett, 
Morgan Heights, Carthage, Mo. 





BABY CHICKS—550 eggs incubating; hatch 
May ist. Barred P. Rock, 12%c each. 
Brown Leghorn, 10¢c. All thoroughbred. Or- 
der early. E. W. Geer, Farmington, Mo. 
Phone, 341-R. 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS—Prize 
winners; Single Comb Rhode Island Reds— 
Eggs, $1.00, 15; $4.00, 100. Orders filled day 
received. Mrs. Luther Smith, Perry, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH hOCKS—No. 1 farm 














stock, bred to lay; 15 eggs for $1.00. Mrs 
G. A. Bassett, Miller, Mo. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS — Two 
flocks, unrelated; large frames, above 
standard weight. Eggs, $3.50 per dozen. 
Mrs. Peck, Nabb, Indiana. 

EGGS—From prize-winning Barred Piym- 


outh Rocks, headed by cockerel, from the 
noted yards of J. M. Kemp, Kenney, II1., 
$1.00 per setting. Also Poland-Chinas, eith- 
er sex, ready for service, $15.00, pedigreed. 
Thos. Cannedy, Roodhouse, Ill. 


SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS— 
15, $1.00; 100, $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Mrs. George Russell, Chilhowee, Mo. 


RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS— 
Large, farm-raised, Price, $1.25 per set- 
ting; $5.00 for 100. Mrs. J. O. Bassett, 
Vienna, Mo. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH EGGS FOR SALE— 
Heavy laying strain; $1.50 for 15; $2.00 
for 30. R. B. Woods, Bernie, Mo. 


SINGLE COMB BLACK MINORCAS—Win- 
ners of highest honors at St. Louis, Seda- 
lia, Mo.; Springfield, Ill. Eggs, $2.00 per 15; 
$3.50 per 30. Dan Oberhellmann, Holstein, 
Mo. 


EGGS OUR SPECIALTY—15 years’ square 
dealing. Barred Rocks, Bronze Turkeys, 
Pekin Ducks, Embden Geese. Turkey toms 
yet. Mrs. John Steele & Son, Chillicothe, Mo. 


HANLY’S FANCY PLYMOUTH BARRED 

ROCKS — Latham pullet - mating strain: 
pen 1, $5.00 per 15; pen 2, $2.50 per 15; pen 
3, $2.00 per 15; pen 4, ckl. mating. Thomp- 
son’s Ringlets, ckl. mating, $2.50 per 15; 
Buff Rocks, Poley & Harter strains; White 
Rocks, Bickerdike pedigreed strain, $2.50 for 
both kinds, per 15. Guarantee 60 per cent fer- 
tile or duplicate at half price. Order from 
this ad. J. H. Hanly, Breeder, Monticello, Mo. 























BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS—Eggs. $1.50 per 





15. From large, vigorous, farm-raised 
stock. Ten years a breeder. J. O. Beeman, 
Sherman, Cherokee Co., Kans. 

BARRED ROCKS exclusive for 15 years. 

Eggs, 16, 75c; $4.00, 100. Well barred. 
Large bone. Winning stock. Sure hatch. 
Mrs. H. C. Luttrell, Paris, Mo. 





CHERRY R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS.— 

Eggs from exhibition stock $3.00 per 15; 
range $1.00. Orders booked for baby chicks. 
Mrs. Wm. Price, Litchfield, Ill. 





WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—Up- 
right and racy carriage; layers of the 
pure white eggs; $2.00 per 11; white and 


fawn eggs, 10 cts. each; $2.50 per 30. Mae 


Paup, Carrollton, Mo. 

SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS—Eggs 
from select fowls—the kind that lay—$3.50 

per 100. Bear Creek Farm, Palmer, Ill. 








ANCONAS—Ideal farm chicken. Best 
layers, small _ eaters. Lays large, 
white eggs. My breeding birds are 
beauties. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30 eggs, $2.00. 
T. Z Richey, Cannelton, Ind. 


SINGLE COMBED RHODE ISLAND 
REDS—Free range, laying strain. Eggs 
for hatching $1.00 for $15; $2.75 for 
50; $5.00 per 100. Mra, Herbert Pyeatt, 
Canehiill, Ark. 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 per set- 
ting of 15. MRS. C. D. LYON, 








% i, Georgetown, Ohio. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS EXCLUSIVELY— 

Eggs that hatch strong, vigorous chicks 
$3.50 to $10.00 per 15 from Big White Heavy 
Laying Stock. Few Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale. Our stock and prices are right. A 
square deal guaranteed. Ozark Strain, the 
kind you will eventually buy. Ozark Poultry 
Farm, Exeter, Missouri, Lock Box 25. 


KELLERSTRASS WHITE ORPINGTON 
EGGS, $1 per 15; good stock. E. F. Bowles. 
Barnett, Ill. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo. 


FAWN AND WHITE INDIAN RUNNER 

DUCK EGGS, from free-range, two-year- 
old stock; $1.25 for 12, postpaid. Miss Ida 
Wright, Hickory Grove, Kentucky, Route 1. 

















SWINE. 


FOR. SALE—Pure-bred Duroc Jersey pigs, 
either sex; from mature sire and dams. 


MAMMOTH WHITE TURKEYS — Largest 

tom weighed 51 Ibs. Eggs, $3 per 12. 
Barred P. Rock eggs, $2.50 per 15; circular 
free. Geo. W. Wingo & Son, R. 9—B, May- 
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INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—Quality finest: 
strong, vigorous; eggs, $2.00 per 11; S. C. 
Buff Orpingtons, also first-class; eggs, $1.50 
per 13. Order now. Mrs. Mabel Feint, 
Cortland, N. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS 
for sale, 10 cents each, or $1.00 sitting. 
Mra. A. Brower, Rinehart, Mo. 








, MISCELLANEOUS. 


SAVE YOUR HAIR! PERFECTION SHAM- 
POO POWDER will clean it thoroughly, 
leave the hair soft, silky, glossy and full of 
vitality, and do it in fifteen minutes. Full 
particulars mailed Free. Write The Union 
>. Co., Dept. G 2848 Union Ave., St. Louis, 
MO, 


FOR SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, get a sample of 

Prince’s Hair Remover. Enclose 2 cents for 
postage. H. W. Fleischmann, 2909 S. Broad- 
way. St. Louis, Mo. 








LADIES, LOOK—FREE! Crochetted Silk 
Shade Ring with every Window Shade. 
Write for Samples and Prices. Acme Mer- 
cantile Company, 3841 Blaine Ave., St. Louis. 
SODDING MACHINE WANTED—Machine 
to cut sod. Address S. M., care RURAL 
WORLD. 


WHITE CANE—Recleaned seed, sacked and 
delivered to railroad, either Union Pacific 
or Me. Pac., $1.25 per bu., 75c per half bu.; 
smaller lots, 5c per lb. This seed took first 
prize at Gore County fair. White cane seed 
is a good grain for chickens, hogs and 
horses. Especially adapted to the dry-farm- 
ing country. Planting time the last week in 
May. W' H. Daniels, Sec’y Jerome Farm- 
ers. Association, Jerome, Kans. 





GOOD HOME—Have good home for old 
lady or couple, where they can have 
daughter’s care; best refs.; reasonable rates. 
Ad. Mrs. Jannetta Knight, Gentry, Ark., 
Box 246. , 


100 VISITING CARDS, printed with name 
and address, 22c; 100 envelopes, name and 
address in corner 25c, postage prepaid; good 
stock; plain or script. Samples for two-cent 
stamp. Parcels Post Printery, 3221 So. 
Dakota St., St. Louis, Mo. 








FOUR-LEAF CLOVER BRINGS LUCK—Try 

a Clover Brand razor for thirty days; if 
not satisfied get your money back. Money 
returned to first buyer from each county, if 
you agree to show razor to friends. Try to 
be first. By mail, $1.50 or $2.00. F. Blake, 
Central Station, West Virginia. 





STOCK PEAS FOR SALE—wWrite us for 

samples and prices. Reference: Booneville 
Banking Co. B. & S. W. McCullar, Box 192, 
Booneville, Miss. 


LADIES, IF YOU ARE TROUBLED WITH 

headache and neuralgia send your name 
and address for a free sample package of 
Anodyne Powders. Knewitz Drug Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 


COLLECT YOUR BAD DEBTS. You can do 

it. My system gets the money. My ten 
sets of 4 letters each that have compelled 
the payment of old accounts may bring you 
many d@lars due you. Send one dollar for 
these forty letters. Mercantile Adjustment 
Company, Freeport, Illinois. 








ONE HANDSOME DUSTING CAP, 1 
large apron and 10 receipts, all for 
$1. Mrs. J. C. Heckmon, R. 4, Dixon, Ill. 


WHY WORK FOR SMALL WAGES when 

you can earn a large salary by learning 
Gregg Shorthand and Typewriting and Book- 
keeping? We qualify you at home at small 
expense. Stenographers are wanted in the 
Government service, in public offices and by 
hundreds of business concerns. Good posi- 
tions and wages everywhere. Send for Free 
Catalog. Brown’s Correspondence School, 
Dept.-K, Freeport, Illinois. 








TWO WHITE TABLE POTATOES raised 

from seed-ball, enormously productive, 
culled for five years to one type. No. 1 Early, 
No. 2 late, Eyes, 6 for ten cents by mail. I 
have new onions, beets, beans, flowers, etc., 
and shall include some of such seeds with 
every 25-cent order for potatoes. H. Lowater, 





Rock Elm, Wis. 
WINDOW SHADES—Have them “Tailor- 
made.”’ They fit, look better and last long- 


er. Write for sample books and price list. 
Acme Mercantile Company, 3841 Blaine Ave., 
St. Louis. 


CURE YOUR PORK the Old Virginia way. 
A rare old recipe, $1.00. Geo. Drysdale, 68 
llth St., Detroit, Mich. 


LACE CURTAINS, LACE BED SETS 
and Table Covers, direct from factory 
at wholesale prices. Fashions latest 
ideas. Send postal card for illustrated 
descriptive price list. You will be pleas- 
ed when you get it. American Mfrs. Sales 
Co., Desk 19, Holland Bldg., St. Louis. 


AUCTION SALES offer immense opportuni- 
ties for profits. You can make $5,000 a year 
in this business. Our book, “How to Conduct 
Auction Sales,” tells you all about it. Fifty 
dollars’ worth of information for 50c. Estab- 
lish a business for life. Descriptive circular 
Free. The Unique Selling Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
302 Frisco Blidge 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 

MINATED. 
No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmless ex- 
cept to rodents. Secret originally cost 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 265c.”’ 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many ma ines. will send 
you the genuine receipt for this RAT 
AND CE Exterminator (which I 
know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
postcards for 12c. This is a in. 
Address, Milton Boss, 4421 17th Ave., 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NEW 1913 EDITION, ‘i 
GOVERNMENT FARMS FRE = 
1913 official 132 page book, “Free Goy. 
ernment Land,” describes every acre 
every county in the United States: 
contains township and section plats, 
Maps, Tables, and Charts, showing 
inches rainfall annually, elevation 
above sea level by counties. The New 
Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Pre. 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov- 
ernment land laws. Tells how 
where to get government lands without 
living on it. Application blanks, United 
States Patent. All about Government 
Irrigation Projects and map showing 
location of each. Real Estate Tay 
Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and other 
valuable information. Price 650 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 
sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00 
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THE FIRST- NATIONAL FARM 
CONGRESS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The first 
National Farm Congress has just 
closed at Chicago, and one of the most 
important things done was to appoint 
a committee to go to Washington and 
present to the President of the United 
States the conclusion of 500 scientific 






















agriculturists, financiers and _ econo- The 
mists. Here is what they take to Pres- 
ident Wilson, among other things: 
“The cost of taking the products of 
the farm to the consumer is unnecegsa- 
rily large, and the methods employed 
are wasteful. Economical and efficient 
methods for the distribution of these 
farm products are of pre-eminent im- 
portance in reducing the cost and rais- 
ing the standard of living. The Goy- T 
ernment should establish an effective dle 
agency for the study of the problems Mo 
of marketing and for the distribution Co., 
of information as to conditions and ated 
needs and rational methods of meeting Bi 
these needs.” ot t 
Dr. J. H. Connell is chairman of the Sone; 
committee. Other members include worl 
Governor James Cox of Ohio; Dr. Hen- of tl 
ry J. Waters, president of the Kansas drive 
Agricultural College; B. F. Harris, for enon 
mer president of Illinois Bankers’ As Th 
sociation, Champaign, IIl.; Dr. Charles sian 
S. McCarty, director of the Wisconsil of t 
Legislative Reference Bureau, Maéi- his 
son, Wis. quite 
They also adopted a resoluton that reali: 
State governments also should be at 000.0: 
vised of.the conclusions of the confer - 
ence at Chicago. The conference de “al 
clared in favor of organized operations, ie 
both of consumers and producers; e* Rufu: 
tension of parcels post and reform of “ ’ 
the currency system. wid 
So many things seem to be working The 
for the good of Equity. pices 
While this committee is carrying the . 
decision to Washington Equty is stil a 
hammering away among the people thing 
There are many things that are hel? * 
ing to bring about Equity principle goat 
but nothing is doing so much rigi h Me 
with the people as our Equity Unio ad e 
The government and our legislator 80 
can aid much, but the. education, agit the 
tion and hammering.away among ‘ Yo 
people must be kept up, winter ixth 
summer, wherein.lies President Dray — 
ton’s success. 7 mu 
But I would say we need more Adam n all 
Scharicks all over Equity domain tht! anothe 
Equity may become the power her pm 18 pro 
ciples deserve. nhumbe 
“We can do it, if we will; . You 
We can do it, and we will; |. eae 
We can do it, for God wills it’ than® ; 
Illinois. VIRGIL WIRT. have, | 
dle ho 
TO FARMERS EQUITY UNION chases, 
MEMBERS! x “Tn | 
;' t thos 
If you are interested in building # here bi 
your union by educating those © men o; 
your ranks, send in the names ity; wt 
anyone you think would be intereste! ings y 
in your aims and we will send these n 
sample copies of COLMAN’S RB vale of bacl 
WORLD, the Farmers Equity “This 
es 
When answering advertisers pleas? ic, i 











Prices right. Frank Mumford, Oakland, Mo. 


; field, Ky. 


Rock Ieland, Illinois. 
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